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DEFEAT OF THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


Ir often falls in course of \ 

That right long time is overborne of wrong, eg | 

Through avarice, or power, or guile, or strife, - 
That weakens one and makes the other strong ; = . 


But justice, though her doom she do prolong, = 
Yet at the last she will her own cause right. 
SPENSER. 


Ir is with no ordinary emotions of gratitude and joy that 
) we record the defeat of that pernicious measure known as the 
| Sub-treasury Bill, in the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and eleven. 
This most odious and tyrannical scheme, which for the last 
six or ten months has hung like a black and portentous cloud 
| over the enterprise and business of the country—threatening to 
} blast the best-contrived enterprises of our fellow-citizens, and to 
paralyse the efforts of the industrious classes of the communi- 
ty ; this miserable expedient, which, in spite of the utter dis- 
gust manifested towards it and its authors by the people of this 
country, has been clung to with a fatal tenacity by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers—this sub-treasury humbug is at last ex- 
ploded, and its contrivers overwhelmed with ridicule and dis- 
grace. In looking back at the course of the administration 
upon this important subject, it almost seems that there was 
a fatality and a fatuity attending their pertinacious adherence 
to so ruinous and unpopular a project, and that a new instance 
was to be given of the truth of the old proverb, “quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat.” 
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2 DEFEAT OF THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


The last hopes of the administration for the maintenance of 
their ascendency were staked upon this scheme. Having taken 
the step, it was persevered in, because it was quite as ruinous 
to recede as to push ahead. A deaf ear was turned to the pray- 
ers and expostulations of the people. There was no such 
thing manifested as a disposition to concede and to compromise. 
An administration which, with an insolent mockery, professed 
to abide by the doctrine that the will of the people should give 
law, audaciously arrayed itself in open defiance of the reiterat- 
ed expression of the will of that people. State after state gave 
in its verdict in opposition to the infamous scheme ; but still it 
was pressed upon the people in a manner the most insulting 
and unjustifiable. And the only pretence on which Mr. Van 
Buren undertook to palliate a course so incompatible with his 
past professions, was, that the “ dear people” had been bought 
up by the Banks—they had been blinded by the gold dust 
thrown into their eyes, and were rendered incapable of judg- 
ing of the perfections of the plan, which, in his infallibility, he 
had proposed for their acceptance. 

And what was this scheme, which has agitated the country 
so long, and been finally spurned with worthy contempt and 
execration by the representatives of the people? It was a 
scheme to concentrate the whole monied power of this contede- 
racy in the hands of the Executive—to give him adegree of pa- 
tronage, which would clothe him with the attributes of an ab- 
solute monarch—to make him the king of stock-jobbers, by 
surrendering to him the power of investing the surplus 
funds of the treasury in such stocks as he might choose—and 
to give him a new engine of despotism in the establishment of a 
corps of travelling myrmidons, who, under the pretence of ex- 
amining into the accounts of sub-treasury agents, might be sent 
from point to point at a moment’s notice, and could be made to 
form, during the period ofa critical canvass, an efficient means 
of power by corruptionand management. We doubt 
if there could have been a plot more cunningly devised for car- 
rying out the ambitious views of Mr. Van Buren and ensuring 
his re-election. A civil revolution either would have followed 
the permanent establishment of this infernal system, or the liber- 
ties of the American people would have been lost for ever. 

But, thanks to the patriotism and good sense of the majority 
of the House of Representatives, they have not been so 
trammelled by the fetters of party as to act in direct vio- 
lation of the known sentiments and wishes of their constitu- 
ents. Notwithstanding the despotic and irreconcileable exam- 
ple set by the Executive, they have discharged their duty to 
their country honorably and faithfully. The Sub-treasury Bill 
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DEFEAT OF THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 3 


has been crushed. 'The administration has been irretrievably 
disgraced. We have no fear that it will recover any of the 
strength and influence which it has lost. It has conclusively 
shown its pitiful imbecility and incompetence. With the 
means of making itself popular and strong, it has suicidally 
adopted the course most fatal to its own interests as well as 
most distasteful to the people. We need no further assurance 
than is presented in his course upon this measure, that the talents 
and political sagacity of Mr. Van Buren have been immensely 
over-rated both by his friends and opponents. He has shown 
himself as imbecile as he is unprincipled in his official relations ; 
as false to his professions as he is impotent in the execu- 
tion of his mischievous schemes. As a small intriguer, he 
doubtless possesses a certain kind of craft and management, 
which passes with the vulgar for talent ; ,but in the Presidency 
he has shown himself utterly destitute of all the qualifications of 
a statesman. The well-known description of him by De Witt 
Clinton will now generally be admitted to be true—* a political 

imalkin, purring over petty schemes, mousing over sinister pro- 
jects.” Thank heaven, his “ schemes and his projects” for hisown 
aggrandizement and theenslaving of the people have been utterly 
defeated and trampled upon. In what a contemptible position 
does he now stand before the country! Baffled in the first great 
scheme that he has originated—thwarted in his insane and perti- 
nacious endeavors to thrust upon his fellow-citizens a measure 
which they had reprobated by acclamation—he can never hope 
to recover the strength he has lost, or to redeem himself in the 
good opinion of that democracy of numbers whom he has in- 
sulted and defied. 

In monarchical England, a ministry who had been so rebuk- 
ed by the popular branch of the legislature, would have been 
compelled to resign. A President should certainly do no less 
than conform to the popular will, however it may clash with 
his own. And yet what is the language of Mr. Van Buren, 
through his “premonitory symptom,” Mr. Cambreling? 
“Suppose we reject this bill and go home, does the Sub- 
treasury cease? No, sir; it must continue as it is now, the law 
of the land, and will continue through 1838, ’39, ’40 and ’41, 
in spite of all the lamentations here and elsewhere.” Was 
ever language more arbitrary and outrageous addressed by a 
vindictive despot to his trodden serfs? “In spite of all lamen- 
tations here and elsewhere !” So the people are to be punished 
for daring to differ from their servant, the President, upon a 
question affecting their financial interests! The system is to 
be adhered to in spite of their lamentations, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of their representatives ! 
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4 GLANCES AT LIFE. 


Language like this must only excite a wider and more de ep- 
ly-rooted indignation and opposition in the hearts of the peo ple 
of the United States. It will rally the true democracy around 
the banner of revolution and reform. 'The days of the admi- 
nistration are numbered. The defeat of the Sub-treasury Bill is 
conclusive of their approaching downfall: there is no human 
probability of their being able to avert their doom, or to dimi- 
nish the tremendous popular opposition now arrayed in one 
solid phalanx against them. The issue is hetween the Country 
and the Court—between the supremacy of the People and the 
supremacy of the Crown, We have no fears for the result, 


GLANCES AT LIFE, 
No. I. 
BY AN ITINERANT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Since it is a literary fashion of the present age for authors 
to indite and readers to peruse volumes of autobiography, | 
know no reason why I, one of the race of wandering ludi ma- 
gistri, should not bring my humble self and observations 
before the eye of a discriminating public. Many and various 
have been my adventures since, severing the ties of home 
and kindred, I commenced my pilgrimage. Could I but 
have foreseen the many woes and casualties that have be- 
fallen me, the defection of my friends and desertion of acquaint- 
ances, my heart would have grown cold within me, and I 
should have lost all of that light-heartedness which has enabled 
me to keep my head above the current of adversity, and smile 
at every gleam of sunshine that has fallen on the waters of ex- 
istence. Do not infer, dear reader, from the strain of my com- 
mencement, that I am one of the sect of Weeping Philosophers ; 
for I wish to stand well with you, and be esteemed as a man of 
sense, an endorser of the opinion of Sir Oliver Surface, who 
held in peculiar abhorrence a young man of sentiment. I am 
rather an advocate of that species of mirth which my puritan 
ancestors would have likened to a “crackling of thorns under 
the pot,” and in which, to do them justice, they indulged but 
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GLANCES AT LIFE. 5 


To begin my story. [ am not aware that my birth was 
heralded by any of those stupendous prodigies which an- 
nounce to the world the advent of a hero, destined, like 
Alexander and Napoleon, to curtail its pleasures, thin its po- 
pulation, and to wade to glory through whole seas of blood. 
My father was a country clergyman, who eked out his very 
moderate salary by cultivating a fine farm of two hundred 
acres. His creed and principles were strictly orthodox, but to 
his family he was the most indulgent, most amiable of beings. 
T'wo sisters and a brother had proceeded me to welcome the 
new-comer to the world; and I, the youngest and the last child, 
was destined to receive the caresses and blessings of the whole 
family. As I increased in size and years, the strictness of do- 
mestic discipline was relaxed in my favor, and I had the fatal 
honor of being the best beloved child. ‘The partiality of my 
parents did not, however, draw down on me the resentment of 
their other children. They were too generous and noble to 
harbor a single jealous thought, but my own character suffered 
incalculably from the indulgence I received. I could neglect 
my studies and my duties with impunity, and was permitted to 
pursue the path that pleased me best. It is true that I was never 
prone to criminal indulgence, but then I had the poetical tem- 
perament, and was fond of reading idle tales, and chivalrous 
romances, wandering by the side of remote streams, or linger- 
ing in unfrequented woods, with a volume of Shakspeare, Dry- 
den, or Spenser ever in my hand. If my course of reading did 
not tend to make meanabsolute Don Quixotte, it certainly had 
the effect of unsettling my judgment and weakening my men- 
tal powers—a habit of keen observation, an inquisitive turn, 
with a strong dash of humor, alone prevented me from rivaling 
the Hidalgo of La Mancha. ‘The tendency of my desultory 
course of reading would not have long escaped the observation 
of my keen-sighted father if nature had not given me the art 
to veil my emotions and impulse from him. As I early learned 
that stolen pleasures were the sweetest, it was in solitude, afar 
from even a friendly eye, that I pursued my mysterious studies. 
Then, in my fondness for the Scripture, my father saw a sign 
of grace ; for, deeply sensible of the beauty of the Hebrew poems, 
and gifted both with a retentive memory and a good voice, I 
was able to recite upon occasion long passages from the Old 
‘Testament in an appropriate style of elocution. ‘There were 
quotations that were forever on my lips; such as the descrip- 
tion of the war-horse in the Book of Job, and the account of 
Samuel’s appearance at the summons of the Witch of Endor. 
These passages I was in the habit of repeating in dim, myste- 
rious moods, when twilight was coming on with rapid strides, 
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6 GLANCES AT LIFE. 


and the depth of the forest was all shadowy, dark, unfathom- 
able. At such times my voice would faulter in the recitation, 
and I would hasten to bring it to a close, while the night-hawk 
screaming in the upper air, and the loathsome bat brushing my 
face with his filmy wings as he darted by, filled me with an 
undefined and superstitious fear. That I experienced such 
sensations, with words of holy writ at my torngue’s end, proves 
that I had wasted time which should have been employed in 
garnering up instruction. It must not, however, be inferred, 
that in my solitary wanderings I was occupied in conjuring up 
imaginings of fear alone. About my noontide path thronged a 
multitude of pleasant shapes; 'Titania and Oberon from fairy 
land, Genii from the storied Orient; elfins from the shores of the 
northern seas, and classic spirits from the Grecian Archipelago. 
I peopled the glades of the woods with thronging companies of 
knights and ladies, pages, dwarfs, and falconers—personages 
famed in chronicles of chivalry. 

The pictures of my fancy were like those of a kaleidoscope, 
ever varying and ever brilliant. In fancy I encountered giants, 
vanquished ogres, overcame enchanters, and disenthralled en- 
chanted princesses. I have often been detected by my brother 
brandishing a huge club, and demolishing inoffensive huckle- 
berry bushes and wild pea-vines, shouting all the time “ Die, 
traitor!” “ Yield thee, paynim, rescue or no rescue!” with 
sundry other exclamations, which all heroes have employed 
from Orlando Furioso to Him of the Rueful Countenance. ‘lo 
be surprised in such passages was torture to a sensibility 
so acute as mine, and there were times when I was dis- 
posed to wreak my vengeance on my inoffensive brother for 
his involuntary intrusion on my feats of arms. But, although 
when alone I tilted so courageously, I was not noted for parti- 
cular prowess among my school companions. ‘The fact was, 
that while poetical descriptions of feats of arms delighted me, 
I had no partiality for deeds of pugilism. Besides, my strength 
was not adequate to encounters in the fistic rng. I fought 
well enongh in a general melée, but when it came to hand to 
hand affairs I generally got severely punished. Of arms, how- 
ever, I was and am extravagantly fond. Place a rifle in my 
hand, and you renew my youth ; give me a foil, and [ can sur- 
round nine men in buckram. 'The ensign of our village com- 
pany, the Independent Columbian Volunteers, who had learn- 
ed the use of the small sword of a French barber, formerly a 
sergeant in Murat’s Chevaur Legers, taught me how to fence. 
I have never relinquished the practice of this art, and once 
thought of traversing the Atlantic for the purpose of crossing 
blades with St. George at Paris. 
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My fair readers will easily conceive, that so susceptible and 
imaginative a youth, as I have described myself to be, could 
hardly have attained the age of sixteen or seventeen without 
falling in love or sacrificing to the Muses. I did both one and 
the other when I was a tail lanky boy of seventeen, for I had 
shot up to the size of manhood with a rapidity which drew 
from the old wives of the neighborhood some ill-tempered 
remarks about the growth of evil weeds. 

Old Mr. Clapperton Pembroke, a gentleman who lived upon 
his income, had a daughter, who had been my school compa- 
nion, as beautiful and gay a creature as ever tripped on a green 
or lighted a flame in the heart of a foolish youth. Old Mr. 
Pembroke was not a native of this village but had settled 
in our neighborhood within my memory. He brought’with 
him a moderate fortune, a handsome library, an old house- 
keeper, and his little Mary. He was evidently a gentleman of 
the old school, and wore a very long queue, which reached half 
way down his back, and, as he turned his head to the right and 
left, described arcs of circles in French hair-powder upon his 
claret-colored coat. As he sat before us at meeting, I used to 
notice this phenomenon, and learn geometry by means of it. 
The old gentleman was an Episcopalian; but as there was no 
sect of. his belief in our village, Mr. Clapperton Pembroke 
thought it his duty to attend service in my father’s meeting- 
house. In going to meeting, he satisfied his conscience ; in 
going to sleep as soon as the sermon began, he quieted his 
scruples about hearing heretical doctrines. Poor old gentle- 
man! had my father been less orthodox, or thou less lethargic, 
I should not have enjoyed so many opportunities of gazing un- 
disturbed upon thy Mary’s face. I used to find the places for 
her in the hymn-book, and squeeze her hand as I passed her 
the volume. ‘Then she would look up with a smile about her 
lips and a mischievous flash in her bright black eyes ; but whe- 
ther she was laughing at me, or smiling with devotion, or 
watching the barber as he caressed his bass-viol in the sing- 
ers’ gallery, I couldn’t for the life of me decide. However, I 
was no cold worshipper of beauty or the Muses; so in a fit of 
inspiration or insanity | hammered out the following stanzas, 
which I wrote in a fine hand upon a small slip of paper, and 
placed in the hymn-book when I handed it over the back of 
Mr. Pembroke’s pew to Mary : 


TO MARY. 


I think of thee, my gentle girl, when wand’ring all alone 
At twilight by the river-side, when gaudy day hath flown ; 
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8 GLANCES AT LIFE. 


When over all the eastern hills a silver vapor clings, 

And creeping low beneath my feet the plaintive river sings. 
The tenderness of pensive eve, the river’s melody, 

So like you own, my gentle girl, awaken thoughts of thee. 


When kindled by the rising sun a thousand flowers are born, 
And springing from his woodland nest, the bird salutes the morn, 
And every thing that’s fair and bright, fairer and brighter seems, 
Oh! then of thee alone I think, of thee are all my dreams. 
There’s not a bird upon the breeze, or blossom on the tree, 

Or sight and sound of pleasantness, but bids me think of thee. 


And when on high tempestuous clouds surround the brow of night, 
And wrap as with a funeral-pall the landscape from my sight, 

If in the vapory veil aloft a single rent appear, 

And I can ne a single star outshining bright and clear, 

Then hope’s dear light, as clear, as bright, its radiance flings to me, 
And as my eyes survey the star, it bids me think of thee. 


How sweetly on the Sabbath-day resounds the sacred bell, 

And bids, with pure devotion’s warmth, each pious bosom swell ; 
Upon that day no lightsome task—no worldly one is given— 

For I must bend a suppliant knee, and raise my thoughts to heaven. 
But, Mary, while thy lovely form in suppliance bowed I see,— 
The paths of joy and duty meet—I think of heaven and thee. 


When the object of my adoration read this elegant effusion, 
she blushed up to the eyes, and, horribile dictu ! transferred the 
verses to the hand of Mr. Clapperton Pembroke. He devoured 
them with the avidity of a boa constrictor swallowing a 
shepherd’s flock; and then, turning upon me with insane 
fury, gave mea look which I verily believe went through 
and through my soul. My feelings, during the continuation of 
the services, were any thing butenviable. ‘They never seemed 
to me so brief before; and great was my terror when the con- 
gregation were dismissed. I remained in the meeting-house 
only long enough to see Mr. Pembroke accost my father as he 
descended from the pulpit stairs; when, casting one glance of 
indignation at my faithless Lindamira, I rushed frantically out 
of doors. It was a beautiful autumnal day. The woodlands 
had put on those rich and splendid hues which herald the fall 
of the leaf in North America, the hills were swathed in a veil of 
light blue mist, and the sunbeams played in the pleasant streams 
as they crept lazily along, winding through yellow sedge and 
nodding fern. 'The feathered tenants of the trees, ever happiest 
upon the Sabbath-day, sported and dived in the glittering air, 
secure from the aim of the prowling —_ From the chim- 
neys of the hamlets the smoke ascended spirally till you could 
trace the reek far up in the blue heaven. Yet none of this [ 
enjoyed. My heart was heavy, and a dull cloud seemed to 
gloom before my eyes, shutting out the soft splendors of the 
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landscape. In the bitterness of my heart, I swore to relinquish 
the society of the Muses, and to renounce the lady of my love. 
Hunger brought me to my father’s dinner, but the meal went 
off in a chilling and formal manner. The smoking roast beef and 
the boiled chickens, (a favorite Sunday dinner,) seemed to me 
like the “ funeral baked meats” of Hamlet. Glad was | when it 
was allover. With the glass of wine drunk with the dessert, my 
spirits revived; and throughout the service of the afternoon | 
began to flatter myself that the affair had been forgotten. Alas! 
how very apt we are at self-deception, how ready to believe that 
every thing will turn out as we wish! A message from my 
father undeceived me. I[ was summoned to attend him in 
the library at nine o’clock in the evening. This was my 
customary hour for retiring to bed, but upon this oecasion fear 
of my father’s anger “ murdered sleep.” ‘The library was a 
great gloomy room, with a window that looked on the churel- 
yard. ‘There were no candles in the apartment, but the cold 
rays of the full moon fell upon the stern features of my father’s 
face, and distinctly defined the outline of his figure as he sat 
against the light while it shone on the steel cap and iron visage 
of a round-head ancestor, whose faithful portrait hung directly 
opposite. My father’s lecture was severe and long. Poetry, in 
his opinion, save such as Sternhold and Hopkins might indite, 
was vain and wicked; songs of mirth were inexcusable ; and 
amatory lays were absolutely damnable. My offence was there- 
fore of the heaviest nature. Moreover, 1 had been guilty of the sin 
of sabbath-breaking, and had offended in the eyes of heaven and 
man. With a solemn warning, and a gentle hint that 1 should 
receive from my schoolmaster a public flagellation on the mor- 
row, I was dismissed to bed, to ruminate upon my situation. 
That night was assuredly asleepless one. I rose upon the mor 
row unrefreshed and feverish, with a haggard countenance, 
which suited well with the part I had to perform or undergo. 
After breakfast 1 was furnished with a note forthe schoolmaster, 
which I delivered with honorable fidelity. As the grim wield- 
er of birch made himself master of the contents of the letter, 
a hideous smile passed over his unpleasant features, and he sur- 
veyed me from head to foot 


“with that stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


During prayers I was wholly occupied in cogitating on my 
situation. ‘The school embraced both sexes, containing many 
full-grown youths and maidens, over whom Zedekiah Birchell 
ruled with a despotic sway. It was before such an assemblage 
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10 GLANCES AT LIFE. 


that I was to be publicly punished. Fellows whom I had out- 
stripped in the pursuit of learning, were now to see me hum- 
bled, and even the faithless Mary was to witness my disgrace. 
The monster Birchell hurried through the prayer, that he might 
commence his favorite exercise. Closing the Bible, he sum- 
moned me to the foot of his raised platform, and, rising from his 
awful throne, selected from a number of implements of torture 
arattan. But my mind was now made up. [received but a sin- 
gle blow ; and, returning it with all the strength of my right 
arm, rushed home, pursued by the tumultuous applause of my 
unruly schoolmates. My triumph, however, was short-lived ; 
for a deputation of large boys pursued me to my sanctuary, and 
my father most unexpectedly and unscrupulously gave me up. 
As I was escorted back to the school-house, my guards, selected 
by Mr. Birchell on account of their personal animosity to me, 
amused themselves by bestowing on me sundry kicks and cutis, 
which their strength and numbers prevented me from resenting. 
The punishment I underwent at the hands of the master was 
aggravated by a recollection of my previous resistance, and I 
was dismissed from school, thoroughly humiliated and degrad- 
ed. On the afternoon of the same day, Mr. Pembroke called 
upon my father, to express his satisfaction at the honorable part 
which my father had performed, and to assure him that he con- 
sidered his wrongs sufliciently avenged. Smarting from a 
sense of personal injury, I determined to convince Mr. Clapper- 
ton Pembroke that revenge was inmy power. Ihave observed 
that the distinguishing feature in this gentleman’s appearance 
was his queue ; it was the pride of his heart, and cherished 
with unceasing care. 'T'o me it was an object of aversion; 


“ And from its horrid hair shook pestilence.” 


My resolution was speedily formed. Armed with a pair of 
scissors, I crept into the library unperceived, and amputated this 
distinguished ornament without the knowledge of the wearer. 
Concealing my important prize, I left the roomas stealthily as | 
had entered, and rushed forth into the open air to console my- 
self with my success. A shout from the library announced 
that the owner had become aware of his loss, and he soon 
emerged from the parsonage, flourishing his cane, stamping his 
feet, and exhibiting the appalling spectacle of an aged man in 
a passion. 

That night I came to the resolution of going forth to seek my 
fortune. I enclosed my school-books and clothes in a small 
bundle, secured my money (alas ! but a few dollars) in a leath- 
ern purse, and early on the ensuing day crept softly down the 
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Stairs and made my escape from the house. I lingered and 
looked, though a chill breeze crept over the curdling ponds, 
and lifted the hair from my face, and breathed a cold kiss on 
my quivering lips. ‘The brown ‘leaves were glittering with the 
diamond drops of a shower that had fallen in the night, and 
high among the swaying boughs of a sycamore, the robin 
“ whusslit sweet.” The rays of the early sun were flung back 
from the many windows of the “ brave old mansion,” and their 
antique panes were gleaming like tiles of burnished gold. How 
many hearts that loved me were assembled in that house! 
‘There was my noble old father, with his venerable silver locks, 
and my poor mother, she was dreaming of the wanderer. My 
sweet sisters slept in each other’s arms. I could not tap at the 
door and bid them farewell, for my flight must be concealed. I 


was to wander forth to seek my fortune. Oh! madness of 


youth ! oh! vanity of early talent! impetuosity of passion! ye 
led me to my fate. My brother Tom alone knew of my de- 
parture. He had crept from his bed ere I was aware of it, and 
clasped me in his arms, as I paused with tearful eyes before the 
house. Kind brother; his brave heart is cold in death—so aie 
all the hearts that loved me. But I must not anticipate. 

Hardly knowing why I did so, I struck into the woods, and 
walked with a hurried pace until I had arrived at a little pool, 
on the banks of which I had idled many a summer after- 
noon over some good-for-nothing book of tales. Here I sat 
down pensively upon a cold grey stone, and looked into the 
heart of the lonely lake, gloomy as my own, dark with the sha- 
dows of surrounding night. Yet in the centre of the sullen 
sheet was one bright spot, which reflected a piece of blue sky 
through an opening of the umbrageous canopy overhead ; and 
even as I gazed upon it, a bright cloud, catching the rosy rays 
of the sun, flitted across ‘its surface like a gilded bark. I looked 
upon it as a favorable omen. Just then a light step rustled in 
the leaves behind me, and before I could turn my head, a pair 
of soft hands were pressed upon my eyes, and a silver voice in- 
quired, “ Do you know me ?” 

“Know you!” cried I, starting to my feet. “ Yes:—Mary 
Pembroke, and I never shall forget you.” 

“ Forgive me,” said she ; “in a moment of bewilderment I gave 
your unlucky verses to my father.” 

“ A likely tale,” I answered, bitterly ; “and doubtless they are 
still in his possession, and he amuses himself with criticising 
them. Yes—he has the verses.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Mary, mildly. 

“ Where are they-then ?” 
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*‘ Here,” she answered, blushing, as she placed her white 
hand on her bosom. 

“Ts it possible!” I cried. “Then, Mary, you do not hate 
me !” 

“ Hate you, Walter!” she repeated, with a look of inexpressi- 
ble tenderness. 

I snatched her to my heart, and drew from her crimson lips 
the first draught of bliss I hadeverinhaled. I severed from her 
clustering curls one raven tress, and placed iton my heart ; and 
then I bade her farewell. 

“ You will come back,” she said, sighing. 

* Perhaps never. Who can foretell, when bent upon a wan- 
dering life, the time of his return. Farewell, dear Mary— Pen- 
sez-vous @ moi. Farewell, farewell !” 

“Go, rascal !” cried a croaking voice—and Clapperton Pem- 
broke stood before us. 

“Mr. Pembroke,” I remarked with dignity, “ you have deep- 
ly injured me, but for the sake of this weeping maiden, I for- 
give you. I know you have it in your power to betray the di- 
rection of my flight, but it is your interest to conceal it. Go, 
sir, you are safe from my resentment ; and that you may have 
proof of my generosity, behold I restore to you the ornament 
which imparted to your person so much dignity.” 

Saying this, with infinite gravity I placed the amputated 
queue in the hands of the petrified Mr. Pembroke. ‘Thus join 
the sublime and the ridiculous ! 

* * * * * * 

In the course of my wandering, when seeking for employ- 
ment, an advertisement in the Onionville Gazette, Connecti- 
cut, informed me that the school committee of that literary 
town were in want ofa teacher. Candidates for this important 
office were directed to make application to Squire Zephaniah 
Giles, the chairman, at whose house the examination of the 
master was to take place. I was seized with a sudden ambi- 
tion to fill the throne of office, and accordingly presented myself 
to the school committee, with whom I found a tall, raw-boned 
Yankee from Vermont. Squire Giles, Deacon Simpson, the 
storekeeper, and Mr. Gregory Statute, avillage lawyer, rose to re- 
ceive me graciously. ‘The raw-boned Vermonter, whose name 
I found was Increase Peasely, and a rival candidate, retained 
his seat, and eyed me superciliously, 

“T come, gentlemen,” said I, “ to offer myself as a candidate 
for the vacant office of instructor.” 

“ Haw! haw !” shouted Increase. “How sassy! Why, you 
ain’t big enough to go to a school, much less to teach one.” 

“Shut up your head!” cried Squire Giles, authoritatively ; 
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“who sot you up as judge and jury? What's your name, 
young man ?” 

“ Herbert Stanley,” was the improper response. 

“Yes, I know it. Wall, Pll proceed right away to examine 
you. Best way to take time by the f'lock—I know it. First 
place—readin’ ; you can read, I spose—yes, I know it. Then 
spellin’—I like your looks—spell ’tater—'T A-ta-'TER-ter-’ta-ter ; 
that’s the way—oh yes! I know it. Then as for cipherin’~- 
rule of Three—geography—boundaries of Connecticut. I 
’spose your up to all that ’ere—-you nod your head; yes; I 
know it.” 

All this was uttered with volubility. The fact was, that 
*Squire Giles, had taken a fancy to me, and, as he was the rich- 
est man in Onionville, and led the school committee by the nose, 
could always indulge his fancies without opposition. His sum- 
mary method of conducting an examination gave, however, 
great offence to Increase Peasely. - 

“T tell you what, Squire,” said he; “’this here isn’t f’ar 
play. You’re an old man, squire—an old white-headed fellar, 
and ought to know better—but seeing as how you're pretty 
well in years, and as how you’re my Jemima’s father, I won't 
lick you. As for Deacon Simpson and the lawyer, they’re be- 
neath my notice—but if this’ere dandy gets the place—I won't 
say I’ll whip him—but [ll double him up, and set him ona 
shelf.” 

A cold chill crept over me as I gazed on the Herculean pro- 
portions of my disappointed rival. 

The lawyer patted me encouragingly on the back. “ Don’t be 
afraid of him,” said he. “ ’ll bring an action if he touches you 
——and if he perseveres, Jaw _him to death.” 

On this intimation the Hercules looked very blank ; then, dash- 
ing his hat on his head, and crying, “ You’re a set of darned 
fools! the hull scrape of you ?” rushed from the committee 
room. 

“ Wall, now,” said the chairman, “ that pesky critter’s cleared 
cut, and I’m darned glad of it. He’s as crazy won as a ravin’ 
distracted rooster. Ye see he’s a shinning up to my gal 
— Jemima—and Jemima kind er farncies him—though 
for all he’s so sassy, he’s as poor as a wood-sawer’s clerk on 
half-pay. You know I board the schoolmaster, and he—(the 
tarnal critter! he’s cute’s a crow, though I’ve sarved him out 
this time)—expected he was goin’ to hev a right smart chance to 
jaw Jemima—nice gal as ever you see, master—I know it. 
Wall, what do ye say, gen’l’man—its your opinion that this 
‘ere young man is qualified, ’cordin’ to law, &c. Nota bene 
-—you'll accept him, won’t ye ?” 
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The two committee men agreed without a single dissenting 
voice, and I was accordingly installed in office. The school 
over which I had been called to preside was very turbulent 
and noisy, and J had more than one single combat with Josiah 
Parker, the champion of the malcontents. On one occasion, 
when this champion was in the act of resisting my autho- 
rity, a grinning head appeared at the window, and a stento- 
rian voice, that of my discomfited rival, cried aloud :—“ Gin it 
to him, Siah, right and left—Ill back ye.” Out of school I 
was subjected to numerous petty annoyances, for Jemima natu- 
rally regarded me as wn de trop in the family, as I had filled the 
place which she had fondly hoped would have been occupied 
by her Herculean lover. 

One night, towards the close of my first quarter, 1 woke with 
a tormenting thirst, and lay for some time endeavoring to mus- 
ter up resolution to descend to the kitchen and get a pitcher of 
water. It was a cold December night, there was a long stair- 
case to descend and a windy hall to cross before I could arrive 
atthe kitchen. However, I arose, and, wrapping a blanket around 
me, silently opened my chamber-door, and began cautiously to 
descend. It is always the case that when one is under the ne- 
cessity of being particularly silent, he is always sure to make the 
greatest possible disturbance. If you are watching with a sick 
friend, who has just dropt into the only sleep that has fallen on 
his lids for eight and forty hours, and attempt to stir the fire, 
the poker falls clattering from your hand, the shovel and tongs 
bear it company for pure perversity, and the wretched invalid 
awakens from his doze. If you attempt to steal a kiss from the 
lips of a chere amie, while her gouty papa is snoring i: the 
chimney-corner, your chaste salute is sure to have the report of 
a pistol, and the grumpy papa is sure to stand upon his poda- 
gra-swollen feet. Just so in the present instance, every indivi- 
dual stair creaked with the burden of my person. However, I 
succeeded in reaching the kitchen-closet, where I quenched my 
thirst. But an unlucky pumpkin-pie stood temptingly near, 
and Satan, ever abroad upon Sunday night to obliterate the 
good lessons learned in the day, mustneeds tempt me to assail it. 
While engaged in this agreeable employment, | heard a step 
upon the staircase, and had barely time to shut the closet-door, 
when some one entered the kitchen with a light. Reconnoiter- 
ing the cause of this intrusion through the key-hole, I found it 
was Miss Jemima Giles, who had risen at this unusual hour, 
for the purpose, doubtless, of beginning the important duty of 
washing clothes early inthe morning. I was confirmed in my 
opinion when I saw her rake open the ashes, and build up a 
tremendous fire. Here was adilemma. Though wrapped in 
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a blanket, I stood shivering in slipperless feet ; and what if the 
lady, what if Jemima should have recourse to the closet? 
Would she not scream out, alarm’ the house, and place such a 
construction upon my motives which would procure my im- 
mediate dismissal from the town of Onionville? Jemima seated 
herself before the fire, and, looking at the clock, muttered to her- 
self—* It’s most time.” 

A low whistle was soon heard; then the window was raised, 
and Increase Peasely jumped into the room. He wore a huge 
white bell-topped hat, with coat and pantaloons of the brightest 
blue, a yellow waistcoat, and a heavy brass chain. 

He kissed Jemima, and shook her fiercely by the hand. 

“ Glad to see ye smart and lively,” said the lover. “ Began to 
be afeard you was sick or sutthin’, ’cause you warn’t to meetin’ 
this aternoon. I was hellmighty sary, ’cause I shouldn’t have 
worn this yaller vest if I hadn’t expected to see ye—I should 
worn the old striped one—I keep this for courtin’ you, Jemima. 
"Tis a notorious harnsome one, ain’t it, Jemima? "I ought to 
be, for it cost me three dollars and fifty cents.” 

“ It’s very farnciful,” said Jemima, “ and 1 think it becomes 

ou.” 

< Suits my complexion—hey, gal? so I think. Wall, this 
hat ain’t slow nutther, that cost me two dollars, by gosh! I 
got my coat and trowsers for twenty-tew, but then I beat the 
fellar down, took him in a leetle grain about them ax-handles I 
swopped away. ‘The sum total of the close I’ve got on, taking 
account of the watch and chain, is forty-three dollars and fifty 
cents. But I don’t mind expense to please you, Jemima. Glad 
to see ye, by Jehosaphat! ‘Though, to be sure, I didn’t mind 
what folks have been saying about you and the master—darn 
his eyes !” 

“ Don’t swear !” cried Jemima. 

“Wall, I won’t,” replied her lover, “ only it makes me so jo- 
fired mad to think of his shinning up to you. Why, I could lick 
him like creation.” 

“ Why don’t you, Increase ?” inquired the gentle Jemima. 

“The next time I come acrost him, I guess I will. Arter I 
have been into him, you could take up his remains in a chiny 
cup and sasser. Id use him up to the tip eend.” 

‘“ Hush! hush !” exclaimed Jemima in a whisper; “I hear 
father on the stairs.” 

“T want to know !” cried Increase. 

“My stars!” cried the lady, “ where’ll you go? That closet 
—-that’s the place—in—in.” 

Increase tore the door wide open. It proved a false alarm, 
but my infuriated rival saw me in my hiding-place. Seizing 
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me by the throat with his left hand, he dragged me into the centre 
of the room, while he drew back his right, clenching his fist and 
preparing to demolish me. 

“ Ain’t you apretty fellow ?” roared the Ajax. ‘ You darned 
pusilannimous snake in the grass! you insignificant riptyle ! 
you adder that’s crept into the bosom of ’Squire Giles’ family, to 
pison their peace, and then laff at it with your hands in your 
pockets. I could lick you into nothin’—but why? for Jemi- 
ma! Pooh! pooh! I shan’t hev her arter all.” Then letting 
me go, he continued in atone of deep pathos,—“ Oh! Jemima ! 
Jemima! once I believed every single word you said; I never 
thought you would have sucked me in—but now I see it all. 
You've broke my heart, and I shall go down to Augusta, in the 
state of Maine, and chop logs for a living.” 

He darted through the window, and vanished as he appeared. 
Jemima, casting a vengeful glance at me, flung herself into a chair, 
and uttered shriek upon shriek. I leave the termination of this 
business to the imagination of the reader—the appearance of 
Squire Giles—my ineffectual attempts at explanation—a perso- 
nal encounter with the father of the fair one—and my expulsion 
from Onionville with a quarter’s pay in my pocket. I believe 
the lovers were subsequently reconciled. 

Thus ends the first part of wanderings. The episodical 
style of my narrative permits me to drop and resume it when I 
choose. Should the reader desire, he may hear more of me 
anon ; but if the contrary, the slender thread of story that con- 
nects my adventures is easily snapped, and little will be lost. 


SONNET. 


SITTING one evening with a learned Miss, 
We soon began to talk of learned things ; 
Not frills or flowers, rigmarole or rings, 

But fountains full of intellectual bliss. 

Thus in high converse, from some distant place 
There came a strain of music, soft and clear ; 

I saw a flash of pleasure light her face, 

And whispered poesy in her willing ear. 

She smiled, and asked me who composed the lines-- 
Where they were from ? she thought them excellent, 
And more expressive than the song of birds, 

When earth, with lovely spring-flowers is besprent. 

I answered, Milton. She said, “ Yes! I know it, 

Pve read his works—wncommon pretty poet !” 


Perer. 
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THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 


BY R. M. WALSH, 
NO. I. 


Ir we trace the progress of man from his primitive state of 
destitution and barbarism to his present condition of prosperity 
and civilization, we shall find, as we follow him through the 
different stages of his career, the unvarying evidence of one 
grand universal truth,—that the increase of his well-being is 
commensurate with the improvement of his mind. 'The other 
animals are now as they were at their creation, and as they 
will be until the period when they shall return to that dust 
which is their ultimate destiny ; for 


“ They that run and they that fly, 
Must end where they began.” 


Their faculties sprang at once to the fullest perfection of which 
they are susceptible. Their instinct was as operative in the 
beginning as it is now, in leading them to what they needed 
and keeping them from what was hurtful. A kind Providence 
seems in some measure to have compensated to them for the 
inferiority of their nature, by thus releasing it from the evils of 
immaturity. But the “paragon of animals,” the one whose 
glorious privilege it is to reach even in this world (which is too 
narrow and too abject for the complete development of his 
attributes) an eminence only a little lower than the angels, may 
be said to have once been beneath even the beasts of the forest, 
through which he roamed naked and wild—less able to provide 
himself with the aliment requisite for his sustenance, less pro- 
tected against the inclemency of the skies. It was not until 
his intellect—that immortal gift by which he was to vindicate 
his superiority over the rest of creation—had begun to unfold 
its powers, that he was enabled to procure the merest physical 
comforts which are indispensable for the tolerance of life ; and 
in proportion as those powers have been cultivated and ripened, 
has been his advancement in all that constitutes his happiness 
here below. 

It may thus be easily perceived, that the most interesting as 
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well as the most important subject to which we can devote our 
attention, is the history of this intellectual progress—that it is 
the study best calculated to impart the knowledge it most be- 
hoves us to possess, the knowledge of ourselves—the study 
from which we may best learn what has been accomplished by 
our race, and thence descry, with the eye of intelligent hope, the 
glorious elevation we shall one day attain—the study which 
best teaches us to comprehend the magnificent, the astounding 
fact of our being created, weak, ignorant, perishable mortals as 
we are, to the image and likeness of the omnipotent, omniscient, 
eternal God! 

An acquaintance with the events of political history may be 
affirmed to be of little value, unless illumined by an appreciation 
of the incidents, so to speak, of the mind—the changes, the mo- 
difications, the improvements it has undergone. It is that ap- 
preciation which touches the lips of the historian with fire, and 
renders his work indeed a lesson of philosophy teaching by 
experience. Political history has been well styled the frame- 
work of literary history ; for upon the vicissitudes of man’s ca- 
reer in society, the cultivation of his mind has always exerted, 
and always must continue to exert, a predominant influence. 
What imports it to be conversant with the bare facts of Greek 
and Roman story? What imports it to know that an insigni- 
ficant band of Spartans arrested the myriads of Persia, choking 
up with the countless careases of the barbarian host the defile 
through which they were pushing to trample Grecian power in 
the dust—that Athens became the sun of the Grecian system, 
from which radiated in all directions the light whose gorgeous 
reflection still glows on the firmament of memory—that Mace- 
donian ambition and Macedonian ruthlessness at length de- 
stroyed the splendid fabric which had been erected with so 
much labor and so much zeal—that the vast dominions of the 
great madman were converted into provinces of an eimpire 
whose sway was recognised from the rising to the setting sun, 


* Omnibus in terris que sunt a Gabibus usque 
Auroram et Gangem—” 


that even this seemingly indestructible power at length crum- 
bled into pieces at a mere touch of savage hands, like the dead 
body which has preserved the form and the aspect it presented 
in life, but falls into indiscriminate dust at the slightest contact 
with the external air? What imports it to study the follies, the 
degradation, the crimes, and even the virtues of our species, un- 
less we understand the causes that produced them; and what 
causes could produce them, but the fluctuations of that ocean 
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(so to denominate the soul, if the figure be not extravagant) on 
whose unrufiled waters, or on whose tempestuous billows, the 
bark of our existence either glides blithely and prosperously 
onwards, or is tossed and beaten and shattered, until the hope of 
our reaching a haven seems to sink beneath the cloud-clad 
waves ? 

These remarks may not be deemed an irrelevant prelude to 
the subject we have ventured to select for the present essay— 
the revival of letters after the period usually called the dark 
ages, one of the most interesting epochs in the history of mind, 
and one which was illustrated by three of those immortal heroes 
of intellect, whose names and whose works will be co-existent 
with the world. “'These epochs of tradition,” says a distin- 
guished French writer of the present day, “are of great import- 
ance, and perhaps, in an historic point of view, the most in- 
structive of all. They are the only ones in which certain facts 
and certain conditions of man and of the world, which are ge- 
nerally isolated and separated by ages, are approximated, and, 
as it were, brought face to face; the only ones, therefore, in 
which it is easy “to compare, to explain, and to connect them 
together. ‘The human mind is too much disposed to walk in a 
single path, to see things under a partial, narrow, and exclusive 
aspect ; and it is consequently well for it to be constrained, by 
the very nature of the spectacle placed before its eye, to direct 
its looks on every side, to embrace an immense horizon, to con- 
template a vast number of different objects, to study the great 
problems of the world in all their bearings and all their different 
solutions.” 

The age of Augustus was the culminating point of the star 
of Roman literature ; then the orb began to descend until it 
reached its nadir, and the world was buried in darkness. The 
corruption of morals induced the corruption of taste and 
thought ; and although for ages afterwards we meet, scattered 
along the pathway of time, magnificent monuments of genius, 
they are few and far between, and dwindle as they recede from 
the period mentioned. 'The removal of the seat of empire to 
Byzantium by Constantine, precipitated the downward course, 
by withdrawing from Rome that fostering influence which in 
despotisms the patronage of the monarch alone can shed upon 
letters, and attracting to another quarter the wealth, the talent, 
and the skill, which loved to bask in the sunshine of the court. 
At the same time the influence of a new literature—that of the 
Christian church—became predominant, now that a Christian 
emperor was upon the throne—and added to the enemies of the 
old one the uncompromising spirit of religious zeal, beholding 
danger and death in all that “did not chime in every respect with 
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its cherished aims. 'Then came the confusion, the turmoil, the 
sufferings, the horrors of barbarian invasion, during which 
men’s minds were too intensely occupied with the engrossing 
cares of self-preservation to permit them to turn their thoughts 
to the cultivation of the intellectual soil. At length the torrent 
pouring down from the wilds of the north, was swollen, wave 
accumulating upon wave, to a resistless deluge ; and the long- 
tottering edifice of Roman power was swept into the abyss of 
final ruin. 


“ Despoil’d of all her glory, crush’d, o’errun 
By savage Vandal and ferocious Hun, 
Behold the mighty mistress of the world! 
No more her banners proud, shall be unfurled ; 
No more the nations shall descry with dread 
Her eagle’s vast, o’ershadowing wings outspread— 
He soars no more where once he loved to fly, 
No more he seeks sublime his native sky ! 
Quench’d in the gloom of death’s eternal trance 
Are all the scathing lightnings of his glance !” 


The arts and the genius of the empire were not spared by the 
ruthless flood, which huried its political grandeur to destruction ; 
they, too, were swept away, but happily they were not altogether 
whelmed beneath the raging waters. The wrecks were lon 
floating upon the wide ocean of oblivion beyond the sight iad 
the hope of man, when some fortunate adventurers by degrees 
succeeded in gathering the fragments together, and restoring to 
something like their pristine beauty and majesty those exqui- 
site structures, whose disappearance had so impoverished the 
intellect of the human race. 

Among the causes just alluded to, as operative in the destruc- 
tion of classic learning, we mentioned the rise of the literature 
of the Christian church ; and we must be permitted to dwell for 
a moment on this point, although its interest and importance 
are such as might well demand a separate paper. We can only 
touch upon one or two of the prominent considerations con- 
nected with it, for the purpose of demonstrating the futility of 
those objections which infidel sophistry has raised to our holy 
religion upon this particular ground. It is easy to find another 
reason for the circumstance without committing the absurdity 
of supposing that what is now and has been the greatest fos- 
terer, the truest patron, the most watchful guardian of know- 
ledge, could ever have been hostile to its progress. It was not 
the spirit of Christianity, but the nature of the human mind, 
which caused the first efforts of Christian genius to exert a pre- 
judicial influence upon the productions of ancient intellect. 
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That mind is always prone to rush to extremes. Filled with 
the novelty, the beauty, the sublimity of the truths of revelation, 
all other excellence seemed worthless to the first believers ; and 
what was at all opposed to those truths, became an object of 
distaste in proportion to the love they inspired. The worldly 
maxims, therefore, and frequent licentiousness of ancient litera- 
ture, necessarily darkened the pages they contaminated so much 
to the vision of the enthusiastic proselytes, that whatever efful- 
gence was there beaming, became invisible. Moreover, it may 
be affirmed, that it was indispensable then that the influence of 
pagan learning should have been thus weakened to allow the 
reception and confirmation of the faith. As long as this was 
not firmly established, and men were at all wavering, there was 
danger in what is so opposite in many respects to its precepts, 
as the literature of Greece and Rome. It is perilous, for in- 
stance, to put Voltaire in the hands of a child, or a predisposed 
sceptic, or a lukewarm believer ; although one, who is intimate- 
ly persuaded of the truths of Scripture, may read his works with- 
out any other fecling for his errors than pity or contempt, and 
at the same time be delighted, even improved, by his brilliant 
wit and often luminous thoughts. It seems, then, to have been 
the design of Providence, that until the foundations of the Gos- 
pel were so deeply and broadly laid that they could not be 
shaken, the soul of man—the soil in which they were to be 
placed—should be divested of all the weeds which might inter- 
fere with their consistency and strength, however many and 
beautiful the earthly flowers which the eradication of those 
weeds. might tear up and destroy. But when the world was 
once thoroughly Christian, the danger was at an end; and we 
now behold ancient literature flourishing greenly by the side of 
modern Christian letters—the grand line of demarcation drawn 
between them by the hand of religion being distinctly perceived 
and understood. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable circumstance that the earth should 
have been covered with the mists of intellectual darkness so soon 
after the fountain of all truth and light, which had been hi- 
therto sealed, was opened to the thirsty soul of man ; but letus 
remember that the world had long previously been in a degene- 
rate mental state, and that it would have been a miracle which 
does not seem compatible with the general economy of Provi- 
dence, if, all at once after the introduction of Christianity, it 
had been restored to full intellectual grandeur. God does not 
work the less surely because he sometimes works slowly—or 
rather appears to our limited view to work slowly; for what is 
all time tothe Eternal? “ The father,” in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Scripture, “ reserveth times unto himself.” He scatters 
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the seed, and suffers it to take the course prescribed for its 
growth, its ripening, its fruit. Neither the oak nor the blade of 
wheat springs up in asingle night. It was a sufficient miracle 
to prove the divinity of his mission, that our Saviour had cured 
the sick with a touch and raised the dead to life; it was a 
sufficient miracle that twelve poor illiterate fishermen, whom he 
sent to teach all nations, inspired by his wisdom and aided by 
his omnipotence, had changed the belief, the feelings, the hopes 
of the world, substituting for the attractive systems which gave 
unbounded scope to the passions and appetites of our nature, 
one which constrained it to forego all that it had before most 
loved, to embrace all that it had before most abhorred ; these 
were sufficient miracles to establish the faith which was hence- 
forth to be the guide of man—all else was allowed to follow the 
usual path. The effect of that faith upon the intellect was to be 
seen when, in the order of things, the faculties of that intellect 
were enabled to resume their vigor; and it was the sublime 
truths of that faith more than every thing else, which, during 
the period of darkness so called, were silently purifying and 
strengthening the mind for the glorious efforts it was to make at 
the first moment of its renovation, and which, since, have been 
chiefly influential in beautifying and ennobling the character, 
the objects and the spirit of literary achievement. 

From the 6th to the 12th century is the period commonly 
designated by the not very flattering epithet of the dark ages— 
an epithet whose employment has verified the homely adage 
“giving a bad name,” &c. Once bestowed, it has been repeated 
and repeated—at each repetition a deeper tinge of darkness put 
on—until the unhappy period is now regarded as a sort of fac 
simile of Virgil’s description of the lower regions—“ Chaos et 
Phlegeton, et loca nocte silentia laté”—as one vast repulsive 
mass of densest gloom, through which no ray of sunshine could 
ever pierce. But a careful examination will easily show how 
much exaggeration there is in this picture, how much its sha- 
dows have been deepened by the universal desire to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. So fine a theme as these poor dark 
ages afforded for vituperative declamation, and edifying dis- 
plays of enlightened contempt for ignorance and intellectual 
degradation, could not be lost, however deeply and more deeply 
poor truth might be submerged in her well. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that this period was a period 
of great mental obscuration—that clouds then hung thickly 
and heavily upon the sun of human knowledge; but there can 
be as little doubt that it was by no means involved in such utter 
night as is usually depicted. In the first place, although of 
worldly letters and science there was little, was there not a fa- 
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miliarity with the highest and purest truth, the truth of revela- 
tion ; were the most enlightened ages previous equal to them in 
the possession of those infallible principles which are the most 
important for man to study and to practise ; and was not, as we 
have already observed, the circumstance of the slight attention 
then paid to profane learning (so to call it by way of con- 
tradistinction) favorable to the reception and confirmation of 
that sacred erudition which was to work such marvellous 
changes in the character and condition of man? It may be a 
fanciful notion, but we cannot help thinking we perceive asoul 
of immense good in this ‘thing evil’ which has been the sub- 
ject of so much complaint—that in the same way as the win- 
ter’s snow, whose surface is so chill, keeps active the vital 
warmth of the earth which it covers—in the same way as the 
ice that crusts the river guards the inhabitants of its waters 
from congealment and death—so did this mantle of outward 
darkness preserve the holy light, which had just been enkindled 
in the soul, from that extinction which its exposure to the vary- 
ing winds of mere worldly science might have occasioned. In 
this point of view, the dark ages may be termed the seed-time of 
the mind, when the sacra semina mentis were germinating in 
their secret recesses to reveal themselves in due time in all their 
heaven-born beauty and richness; and as well might the sea- 
son, in which the seminal principle i is actively operative beneath 
the surface of the earth, preparing the efflorescence and the 
fruitfulness that are soon to succeed, be stigmatized as a useless 
or loathsome portion of the year, as the period we are contem- 
plating be branded asit is. “ How oft,” in the sublime figure of 
Milton, 


oft, amidst 
Thick clouds and dark, doth heav’n’s all-ruling sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne.” 


Again, consider that other immense improvement, or rather 
revolution, which these ages present, only inferior to the one 
just adverted to, and of which, indeed, it was a consequence. 
We refer to the estimation and treatment of woman. In the 
most polished days of Greece, woman was little more than a 
household slave. Her husband was then, in truth, her lord and 
master, never the companion and friend ’ with whom she asso- 
ciated as an equal, and in whose joys and griefs she was per- 
mitted to share. The Greek thought not of her caress as the 
incentive of his exertions, the bright reward of his toils; it was 
not her glance that fired the breast of the poet or nerved the 
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warrior’s arm. Love, the great principle of modern heroism 
and modern song, was then mere appetite, unrefined by senti- 
ment, unhallowed by religion. In Rome, the sex were held in 
but little higher repute. Marriage seems there to have been 
a matter of bargain between the relatives of the parties, and 
the wife was considered as a filia familias, over whom the hus- 
band possessed the same unlimited power, as regards the dispo- 
sal of both her person and her property, as the patria potestas 
gave him over his children. Society, therefore, as well as those 
productions of the mind which spring from social intercourse, 
were deprived of their principal charm and most powerful sti- 
mulus. Men then only associated with men. The only social 
meetings then in vogue were of the description, which, alas! 
are becoming too popular again. 

It was reserved for these dark ages to elevate the mistress, 
the wife, and the mother, to their proper spheres. And is it 
possible that period should have been altogether dark, in which 
for the first time the true character and the just influence of 
“the ministering angel” were recognized and felt? Was this 
not light? Was this not an Aurora of the most beautiful, the 
most beneficial kind? Did not “jocund morn stand tiptoe on 
the misty mountain top” when it appeared? 'Think of the 
vivifying illumination into which that dawn was soon expand- 
ed, gilding the whole social and intellectual firmament with 
the softest, richest light! ‘Think of the influence which, since 
that moment, woman has ever exercised upon the efforts and 
the fortunes of literature! Think how stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable would be those productions on which we now gloat with 
ever ecstatic delight, were the part which she performs in them 
withdrawn! Think what even the genius of the Swan of 
Avon would have lost, had not this pure fountain of inspiration 
been open, in which he could dip his heaven-seeking wings and 
bathe his impassioned spirit! Think of all this, and say 
whether the age in which chivalry was made a duty and a vir- 
tue, was an age of unmitigated barbarism—whether it may not 
be confidently proclaimed that 


“this desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ?” 


It is well worthy of note, that throughout almost the whole of 
the period during which the Christian world was involved in 
this comparative darkness, the lamps of letters was even bril- 
liantly burning among the professors of a false and degrading 
faith—and that from them Europe received the first rays of 
returning illumination. It seems as if it were expressly for the 
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purpose of preserving this light until the time should come 
when it could be diffused over Christendom, that the Saracens 
were thus imbued with that love of learning which raised them 
to so lofty and splendid an eminence ; that they were consti- 
tuted, as it were, the guardians of literature, until those who 
alone could impart to it its proper dfrection and perfect develop- 
ment, by their possession of that truth which must be the basis 
of every thing permanent, should be prepared to receive and 
protect it ; for, from the moment, almost, that Kurope began to 
take it under her care, the Mahometan’s interest in it diminished, 
hissolicitude for its welfare decreased, until all vestige of its ever 
having adorned his domain disappeared, and the countries be- 
neath his sway were plunged into those depths of ignorance and 
brutality, in which, for the most part, they still continue to 
wallow. The object of his mission having been accomplished, 
he has sunk into that abyss where error of every sort must sooner 
or later descend. How else can we account for the wonder- 
ful difference between the followers of the Crescent at the pre- 
sent day, and during the time when every region they inhabited 
was the seat of courtesy, of taste, of knowledge, of genius ; 
when the Persian, the Arabian, the Algerine, and the Moor, was 
the poet, the philosopher, the scholar, the cavalier ; when the title 
of Caliph or of Sultan was but another name for the patron of 
whatever was beautiful, refined, and sublime. Go, ask the 
wretched inhabitants of Morocco, in whom seems “embruted 
every faculty divine”’—the miserable slaves of Bagdad, where 
ignorance and despotism contend for pre-eminence—what has 
become of that civilization, that learning, that intellectual glory, 
which seemed built of imperishable materials ; they knew not 
even that their countries could ever boast of such claims to the 
admiration of men. Had those monuments been raised on the 
foundation of truth, they could not have been overthrown ; but 
error was their support and their cement, and they have crum- 
bled in the dust. The light of Saracen genius was not light 
from heaven: it was an earthly exhalation, partaking of the 
evanescence ofearth. The tree of Saracen knowledge was not 
fed with the ever-vivifying sap, and it withered, died, and 
mouldered on the ground. 

It was principally through the medium of the Troubadours, 
those gallant bards who sang of 


‘¢ Ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth,” 


that the influence of Arabic literature upon the European mind 

was felt ; and delightful would it be to dally for a while amid 

the flowers of the beautiful garden in which the votaries of the 
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science gaie were wont to disport, realizing in an especial man- 
ner La Fontaine’s simile of the poet to the bee—* Je suis chose 
légére, et vole de fleur en fleur.” But we may not do so just 
now without encroaching too much on the reader’s patience. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to state, that in the twelfth 
century the voice of song was heard in Provence in some of its 
sweetest notes, which were echoed back by the strains of the 
Trouveres from the northern part of France ; and that although 
the duration of this music was brief as it was delicious, yet 
after it ceased to be heard from the lyre, it continued to carol in 
the memories of men, as the murmur of the waves remains in 
the ocean-shell, until it was lost in the sudden burst of har- 
mony that poured from the inspired lips of Dante and of Pe- 
trarch. 

While France was thus melodious in the 12th century with 
the strains of her minstrels, and Moorish Spain was crowded with 
worshippers of almost all the Muses, Italy was absorbed in 
severer pursuits. Her lyre was yet unawakened from the deep 
slumber in which it had lain for ages—that lyre which was 
destined to send forth some of the sweetest, richest, sublimest 
tones that ever “ shed celestial music on the breeze.” Her uni- 
versities were filled with students of science alone, imperfect as 
science then was. The political condition of Italy induced a 
= devotion to the study of the law, and gave rise to many 

istinguished jurists, whose works, if now nearly useless, are 
wonderful monuments of industry and patience. The scholas- 
tic philosophy had also become prevalent, weaving its meshes 
around the minds of men, and waving false lights before their 
vision, until all power of discrimination between sophistry and 
genuine science seemed to be destroyed. 'The question as to 
the good or evil which was done by the schoolmen, as they are 
termed, to the interest of letters, is one that has been debated, 
like every other, with a vehemence sufficiently demonstrative 
of a part, at least, of the appellation bestowed by Linnzus on 
man, “an animal, voracious, mendacious, pugnacious”— 
“ homo, animal vorax, mendax, pugnax.” 'That they did both, 
however, seems now to be pretty generally acknowledged. 
Their verbal subtleties and metaphysical jargon were undoubt- 
edly fitted to impede the development of the mental faculties; 
but the intellectual exercise which their dialectics occasioned, 
must have been beneficial in no mean degree. Give the mind 
employment of any description, and it must eventually derive 
advantage from it; set its powers at work, even upon error, 
and they will at length be invigorated by the labor for grappling 
with truth—its eagle spirit will sooner or later strike at the 
noblest quarry. Great acuteness, sagacity, and vigor are found 
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in the writings of the schoolmen amidst all their absurdities ; 
and whilst the opinion of such as have only regarded the latter 
are thus summed up by the chronicler of the mighty deeds of 
Hudibras the immortal, who was 


“In school divinity as able 
As he that hight irrefragable, 
A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, another Dunce,” 


those, who have remarked the former traits, are forced to lament 
that so many gems of serenest ray should be buried in unfathom- 
ed and unfathomable caves of nonsense, from which any attempt 
to extricate them would be an undertaking too Herculean, or 
rather too Quixotic, tobe essayed. More than one of these philo- 
sophers, so called, was endowed with a genius which might have 
“soared above the Aonian mount,” had it not been fettered to the 
earth by those Lilliputian cords from which it never was suc- 
cessful in freeing its wings. 


SONG. 


“| KNEW BY THE SIGN.” 
Tune: Iknew by the smoke that so gracefully curled.” 


I Knew by the sign that so flaringly whirled 
Between its two posts that a tavern was near, 

And said I, if there’s grog to be found in this world, 
A man that has money may look for it here! 


*T was eve, and the bottle was passing around, 
Each toper was happy as happy could be ; 

But of all that I heard, the most exquisite sound 
Was the stick that was stirring the toddy for me. 


And sure in this tavern, I gaily exclaimed, 
With a barmaid so buxom and blithe to the eye, 
Here’s the stiffest of jorams that ever was framed 
To cheer the wet whistle or moisten the dry, 


By the side of these bottles, when too many sips 
Have made me to stagger, how sweet to recline; 
And to know that each glass that I brought to my lips 
Would never be tasted by any but mine. 


PEerer. 
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THE SNOW PILE. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SOUTH-WEST,” “ LaFiTTE,” “ BURTON,” &C. 


Youne Spring, with her opening buds, her springing grass, 
her soft south wind, and singing birds, was fast subduing stern 
old Winter. His icy bosom, all unused to the melting mood, 
dissolved beneath her warm glances and showers of April tears. 
I had been confined to my chamber through the long winter by 
a tedious illness; but when the sun, with summery warmth, 
shone through my window, I grew rapidly better. How grate- 
ful to the convalescent is the mild hue of the Spring sky, the 
tender green of the grass and young leaves, and the smiling 
face of nature awaking from its wintry sleep! 

When my chair was first drawn to the window, and I looked 
up and down the streets thronged with passengers and gay 
equipages, I felt as if I had come into a new world. How 
happy every thing and every body looked! All seemed glad- 
ness, and my own heart thrilled with a new and strange de- 
light. 

. am, or rather was at the period to which I allude, a bache- 
lor, on the verge of thirty-five. My abode was in the heart of 
the city, at a corner where four streets met. Opposite my win- 
dow was a row of stately elms and young locusts, the brown of 
their myriad buds just tipped with green, so that the branches 
of the trees looked as if studded with emeralds. Along the 
outer edge of the opposite side-walk Spring had just commenced 
working a border of new grass ; ladies had laid aside, or rather, 
chrysalis-like, come out of, their unsightly cloaks, and tripped 
along the pave in light dresses and sylphide forms. How odd 
to see slender waists in the streets after they have been so long 
concealed! It seems, when we first view the fair creatures, as 
if there was something improper in their appearing out in such 
undress, as if some modest article of apparel was forgotten ; 
and it is some days before one is quite reconciled to the pro- 
priety of the thing. 

Notwithstanding these signs of Spring that every where met 
my eyes as I gazed out of my window, there was one object 
amid all the sunny cheerfulness that chilled my heart, and cast 
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a wintry veil over all. This was a huge bank of snow lying 
against the curb-stone directly beneath my window. ‘The win- 
ter had been severe, and in the middle of April there was a 
heavy fall of snow. My man John, in shovelling it from the 
walk, had formed a pile four feet in depth before the door ; and 
after the snow had disappeared from the streets, from the fields, 
and from the distant hills, and the trees had put forth their 
leaves, that pile obstinately resisted the warmth of the sun and 
the softening influences of the rain. From my bed, I had seen 
through the upper lights of my window the mild deep blue of 
the sky, and felt the cheering presence of the April sun as it 
shone in a bright glowing beam through the half-opened shut- 
ter, and lay like a golden belt along the carpet. How different 
the sunlight of summer and winter even to the eye! How 
readily does the invalid recognize and welcome the first smile 
of Spring in the warm glow of the returning sun! I should 
not have known winter had departed if I had not seen the 
green tops of the budding trees, and had not been told that Spring 
had come—Spring, that haven of hope for the suffering valetu- 
dinarian! They had told me, too, that the snow was gone 
from the earth. 

I was wheeled up to the window, and the bound of the heart 
with which I looked forth on the gay and moving scene, was 
suddenly stopped as my eyes rested on that bank of snow. I 
sighed, and threw myself backwards in my chair in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment. In that heap, to my excited imagina- 
tion lay buried the body of the dead Winter! Although I soon 
became in some degree accustomed to it, I nervously watched 
its gradual disappearance. I marked the scarcely perceptible 
melting away of its edges, the slow diminution of its height. 
It seemed to me that it would never dissolve. I at length be- 
came so interested in its disappearance, that I sat for hours to- 
gether with my eyes intensely fixed upon it, and forgetful of 
every thing else. It lay like an incubus on my thoughts. It 
was a walking night-mare to my mind’s repose. If a passing 
wheel bore a portion of it away clinging to its spokes, I involun- 
tarily clapped my hands. Ifa vagrant school-boy abstracted a 
handful to make up into a snow-ball, I blessed him in my heart. 
If a cloud passed over the sun, I impatiently watched its slow 
passage across its disk, and with jealous impatience noted 
every shadow that obstructed, for a moment his melting beams. 

Three days passed in this manner, and the snow pile had 
diminished but one third. Its shape, I remember, was an ir- 
regular oval about nine feet in length, five in breadth, and two 
deep in the centre, the depth gradually lessening to the edges, 
which were thin and icy. 
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The fourth morning came, and the buds of the locust trees 
had burst into leaves ; a robin had begun his nest on the branch 
of an elm, and the almanac told me it was the first day of May. 
Yet there lay Winter in the lap of Spring. I formed an instant 
resolution. The tassel of the bell-rope was within my reach, 
I leaned forward and pulled it with an emphasis. 

_John entered in haste, with alarm depicted on his rubicund 
visage. 

“ John !” 

Sir.” 

“Take a shovel, and remove that eternal snow bank from 
the street.” 

“ Bank ?” 

“Yes, bank. Snow bank! A more hideous monster than 
the great Hydra-Bank to my eyes. Remove it, I say.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

John departed, and I gazed from the window on the pile of 
snow with a sort of savage triumph and relief of mind I had 
not experienced for some days. While I was anticipating its 
demolition by the muscular arm of my man John, two school- 
boys, of unequal size and years, came in sight. As they got 
beneath my window, the stouter began to bully the smaller boy. 
I am naturally humane ; a lover of justice and hater of tyranny. 
My feelings forthwith became enlisted for the weaker lad, who 
showed proper spirit ; and so long as tongues continued to be 
the only weapons, he rather had the better of his adversary. 
At length the big boy, stung by a biting sarcasm, gave hima 
rude push, and sent him spinning across the trottoir into the 
snow. It broke his fall, which else would have been violent, 
and I blessed the snow pile for his sake. But, so far as my 
sympathies with the little fellow were concerned, I soon had 
additional cause to bless it. ‘ 

No sooner did the brave little lad touch the snow than he 
grasped both hands full, and hastily and skilfully patted it into 
a hard round ball the size of a three-pounder ; then taking sure 
aim at his lubberly tormentor, who stood haw-hawing at his 
victory, he threw, and hit him fairly in the left eye. His tune 
was now changed to a yell of pain, and clapping both of his 
huge dirty paws to his extinguished orb, he went off limping as 
if the hurt had been in his heel instead of his head. The vic- 
torious little fellow compressed his lips with a decided air, 
gave an emphatic nod, and glanced at my window with a sort 
of apologetic look that meant “he deserves it, Sir, if it does put 
his eye out !” 

“ So he does, my brave lad,” said I, in a look that he under- 
stood to mean as much; “that snow pile has done thee good 
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service.” At this moment John, who is somewhat deliberate in 
his movements, made his appearance from the basement-front, 
shovel in hand and devastation in his eye. I rapped at the 
window as he prepared to attack: the bank, and for that gallant 
boy’s sake the snow-pile remained inviolate for that day. 

With the ensuing morning I had well-nigh forgotten the in- 
cident of the snow-ball, and the summary punishment of tyran- 
ny that I had witnessed, and which had afforded me so much 
gratification. ‘The first thing that met my eyes after I took 
my usual place at the window, was the snow-bank, giving the 
lie-direct to gentle Spring, who each day laid the flecks of green 
thicker and darker on the tree-tops, and I resolutely determined 
to demolish without delay that last vestige of winter, and ba- 
nish a sight so full of December associations. 

With hasty zeal I laid a hand on each arm of my easy-chair, 
and half rose to reach the bell-rope, when I saw a very pretty 
boarding-school girl, in cottage bonnet and pantalets, and neat 
white apron, with the roses of fifteen summers in her cheeks, in 
crossing the street, driven by a rude equestrian from the flags 
into the mud. - My ire was roused (for my feelings are readily 
enlisted for the gentler sex), and I forgot the bell to turn and 
anathematise the careless horseman. Although in two or three 
light steps she safely gained the side-walk, I saw that she had 
grievously mudded one of her nicely-fitting Cinderillas. She 
stopped on the curb-stone, looked down at her soiled slipper, 
shook her head, and seemed to be very much distressed. She 
was neatly and tidily dressed after that simple and becoming 
manner peculiar to school-girls. It was Saturday, and she was 
doubtless going a visiting ; and to be made such a figure of by 
a lubberly tyro in horsemanship, was not a little annoying. I 
sympathised with her from the bottom of my heart. She was 
very young, very pretty, and in very great trouble. I could 
have taken my cambric pocket-handkerchief, and, on bended 
knee, with it removed the offensive soil. She surveyed her 
little foot all about. The mud came within a quarter of an inch 


of the top of her shoe, and she was (as by her perplexed looks: 


she evidently herself thought) in too sad a plight to walk the 


street. She essayed to scrape off the tenacious earth on the 


outer angle of the curb-stone, but this operation only left it 
in frightful streaks. 

“Dear me! What shall I do?” Icould almost hear her 
say to herself; and then, with a very prolonged and mortified 
air, she looked up the street and down the street; glanced over 
at the opposite windows and those above her head, and at last 
caught my eye. I had been waiting forthis, and eagerly pointed 
to the snow pile. 
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She glanced up her dark eyes full of thanks; and in two 
minutes, with the aid of a lump of snow, and by rubbing her 
foot on the pile, now on this side and now on that, she cleaned 
her snug little slipper till it outshone its unsoiled fellow. ‘Then 
looking me a heart full of gratitude, she tripped on her way 
rejoicing. For her sake the snow pile remained inviolate 
another day. 

Forgetfulness of the yesterday’s courtesy came with the next 
morning, and there remained, as I gazed from the window, only 
the consciousness of my annoyance. The voice of Spring came 
to my ears in every sound, and the winds murmured by laden 
with the odors of May flowers. But the snow pile fixed my 
eyes like aspell. ‘There is a kind of fascination in hideous ob- 
jects, which, while the heart revolts, irresistibly draws the eye. 
In vain I resolutely turned my eyes away from it, and strove to 
forget it in the contemplation of the fleecy cloud, which Winter 
has not; of the summer-blue of the sky ; of the umbrageous 
foliage ; the bright streets and their lively pageant ; but scarcely 
were they averted, before they flew back again as if it moved by 
a watch-spring. 

“That eternal snow-bank !” I exclaimed, as my eyes, for the 
fiftieth time averted, again rested on it ; “ will it never melt ?” 

I reached the bell rope, and rung a quarter of an hour without 
ceasing. I had just regained my chair, when John came into 
the room as if he had been ejected from a catapult. 

“ Good Lord, Sir! I am here, Sir.” 

“ That pile of snow, John !” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“T shall have no peace till it is scattered to the four winds.” 

“ The shovel is below, Sir, shall I x 

“Do, John, do. Spread it on the street. If the sun wont 
melt it, then carry it in baskets to the kitchen and boil it. It 
might as well be winter all the time for what I see,” grumbled I 
as John departed. 

I had hardly issued, for the third time, this mandate, and turn- 
ed to the window to take a farewell look at the glistening object 
of my annoyance, when half a dozen seamen, on a shore cruise, 
came sailing along with that independent and inimitable swag- 

r characteristic of the genuine tar. In their wake followed 
a little foreign sailor-boy, whom, by his olive skin, black, glossy 
hair, glittering eyes, and slight, flexile figure, I knew to be a 
West Indian. His restless gaze rested on the snow, and he ut- 
tered a loud exclamation of surprise and delight. 

“ Halloo, manikin! what’s in sight astern there?” sung out 
an old tar just ahead of him, hitching up his trousers, and com- 
ing to an anchor in the middle of the side-walk. 
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“ Soogare ! soogare !” shouted the little imp, pointing to the 
pile of snow, and dancing up and down as if the sunny pave- 
ment had become red-hot to his naked feet. 

“ Sugar be ——” said the old sailor, with a look and tone 
of supreme contempt; “try it and see !” 

The boy bounded toward the delusive pile, grasped both 
hands full of. the deceitful substance, and was in the act of con- 
veying one portion of his treasure to his jacket pocket and to 
cram his mouth with the other, when a shrill cry of pain 
escaped him; and, dropping the snow, he capered about, snapping 
his fingers and working his flexible features into the most ludi- 
crous grimaces. 

His ‘shipmates hove to at his signal of distress, and roared, 
one and all, with lusty laughter, catching off their tarpaulins, 
and swinging them aloft, and slapping each other on the broad 
of the back in the excess of their merriment. 

“ Avast, there, my little hop-o-my-thumb,” said one of the 
sailors, as their mirth gradually subsided ; and steering up to the 
boy, who continued to yell with undiminished vigor, “ dontee 
set up such a caterwauling in a calm.” 

“ Burnee ! burnee!” 

“ Burnee my eye! Ho, shipmates, all hands to put fire out! 
Little Carlo’s scorched his fingers with a snow-ball.” 

All hands now gathered round the young West Indian, and 
made themselves merry at his expense, with quip and joke, cut- 
ting the while many a boyish prank. 

“Come, Jack,” said one, making up a large lump of snow 
into a ball, “ lets take aboard a two- pounder apiece, and pepper 
some o’ these land lubbers that come athwart our hawser.” 

“« Aye, aye !” was the unanimous response. 

F orthwith, indifferent to the gaping passers-by, each went to 
work to make snow-balls, and soon “with two apiece stowed 
away in either jacket-pocket, they got the little West Indian in 
their midst, and moved off, a jolly troop, in full glee and ripe 
for a lark. 

John, who had been kept in the back-ground by the bellige- 
rent preparations of these sons of Neptune, having ascertained by 
a cautious survey through the iron railing of the basement—his 
head protruded just above the level of the side-walk—that they 
were quite hull-down, now made his appearance beneath the 
window, shovel in hand. Influenced by the whim of the mo- 
ment, I rapped on the window, and made a sign for him to come 
in, resolved, for the amusement it had afforded me, to spare the 
snow-pile another day. 

The following morning, the sight of the scarce-diminished 
snow-heap rendered me oblivious of the merriment I had re- 
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ceived from the little West Indian the day before, and mindful 
only of the present. My philanthropy deserted me, and with 
a round oath I asseverated that for sailor nor saint, woman nor 
angel, would I let that snow remain another moment longer. 

“Ho! Ding aling, aling ling! Ho, John, ho! Ding, 
ling, ling! Ling, ling, ding! Ho, John, John! Ding ling, 
ling ding, l ” and the bell-rope parted at the ceiling, and 
came down in my hand. 

My crutch stood beside my chair. “ Thump, hump, ump ! 

Ump! ump !! Thump !!! 

The door burst open ; the bolt-head flew across the room, and 
half-buried itself in the opposite wall, and John pitched head- 
long in, and landed on his face in the centre of the apartment. 
“C-c-c-comin’, Sir!” was ejected from his mouth as his head 
struck the floor ; “ C-c-c-comin’, Sir !” scarce articulated he as 
he rolled over and over towards my chair; “ C-c-c-comin’, Sir,” 
he gasped as he got to one knee and pulled at his forelock as he 
was wont to do when he addressed me. The next movement 
brought him to his legs. ‘Here Iam, Sir. Bless the mercies, 
Sir! what zs the matter, Sir?” 

“ John !” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

I pointed silently to the snow pile. 

John vanished. 

I looked forth from the window (1 need not here apologise to 
those who have been invalids, such will readily sympathise with 
the interest I took in this matter,) and enjoyed in anticipation 
the devastation about to be made. In less than a minute John 
made his appearance beneath the window, laden with two bas- 
kets, a large and a small one, a bucket and coal-hod, and last- 
ly his broad wooden shovel. He ranged these various recep- 
tacles along the outer verge of the side-walk; moistened the 
palms of his hands after a summary mode well-known to the 
school-boy when about to handle his bat-stick ; seized hold of, 
and struck his instrument deep into the snow ; placed his right 
foot firmly on one of the projecting sides thereof, and bent his 
shoulders to raise the gelid load. 

I watched each motion with eager gratification. I noted the 
muscular shoulders of John as he essayed his task, with emo- 
tions of delight. I marked the opening chasms in the pile as 
he stirred the bulk, and felt a thrill of joy as I beheld a huge 
mass yield before his well-applied sinews. He stooped to lift 
the severed fragment to place it in one of his baskets, when 
there arose a sudden shouting, followed by the quick rattling of 
wheels and cries of warning and alarm. « I had scarcely drawn 
a breath, when two blooded horses, wild with terror, harnessed 
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to a landau, containing, I could see, a young and beautiful lady 
and an elderly gentleman, came dashing furiously up the street. 
‘The fore-wheel struck and locked with the wheel of a doctor’s 
chaise standing before the third door from mine ; and the landau, 
dragging the chaise with it, was drawn a few yards further on 
two side wheels, then upset and pitched its contents out upon 
the pile of snow beneath my window. 

The gentleman was thrown upon his shoulder, and lay sense- 
less. The lady’s fall was arrested by John, who caught her ere 
she reached the ground ; but she had fainted and her fair brow 
was like marble as I looked down upon it. I broke two panes 
of glass knocking with my crutch, and shouted through the open- 
ing to have them both conveyed into my front parlor, John, 
assisted by a gentleman, carried the lady in, while two or three 
others took up the old gentleman. 

I had not left my room for three months, and the rheumatism 
had made me a cripple. I seized my crutch, snatched a cane, and 
was down stairs and in the parlour just as the lady was being 
laid on the sofa. She was still senseless. How beautiful her 
alabaster features! the veined lid! the polished and rounded 
neck! Herhatwasremoved. Her abundant hair fell in waves 
of gold about her shoulders. I gazed, entranced with the 
bright vision. A rude hand dashed a glass of water in her face. 
It roused me, and I lent my aid to effect her restoration. After 
repeated ablutions—animation continuing to remain suspend- 
ed—the Doctor, who was out lamenting over the fragments 
of his gig, was called in. But no blood followed the insertion 
of his lancet in the exquisitely veined arm. 'The old gentleman 
in the meanwhile (thanks to the snow pile for saving his collar- 
bone) had recovered his senses, and was bending sorrowfully 
over his daughter. A happy thought struck me. I had heard 
in my boyhood, among the snow-covered hills of Maine, that 
snow was an unfailing restorative in cases like the present. [ 
despatched John from the room, and he instantly returned with 
a cubic foot of snow in his arms. I assiduously laid a large 
piece on her forehead; a fragment, the size of an almond, on 
each eye-lid; placed a piece on the back of the neck, and hinted 
to the father to lay one on her swan-like throat ; and, taking her 
two hands, I placed a lump between them, and clasped them in 
mine, till it melted and trickled in drops upon the carpet. 
What a delicious moment of my existence was that ! 

In a few seconds she began to revive, and in half an hour 
afterwards thanked me with her own lips and eyes for saving 
her life, as she chose to believe. The father thanked me also, 
[I made a very pretty disclamatory speech in return, and begged 
they would say no more about it. 
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I had them to dine with me that day. I went to bed without 
any rheumatism. In the morning I bade John keep watch, and 
see that no one removed a flake from that sacred snow-pile—he 
having previously, by my order, filled my ornamental cologne- 
bottle with a portion of it, and placed it on my toilet. 

The time of this sketch is six years ago. I was then a 
bachelor. I am now married." That lovely young matron sit- 
ting sewing opposite me, while I am writing, in whose person 
simplicity and elegance are charmingly united, is my wife. 
That old gentleman, sitting by the fire reading a newspaper, is 
her father. ‘There is a slight scar on his left brow, which he 
received when he was thrown from his carriage before my door. 
If a blot could be printed, you would just here find a sad one, 
made by a chubby little blue-eyed girl of two years in her ex- 
ertions to climb on my knee after her black-eyed brother Bob— 
who has playfully stolen her doll, and is climbing up my back 
to get it out of her way. 


SONG. 
“ Mabella, dearest, hear me!”’ 


Mabe-ta, dearest, hear me !—as I breathe to thee alone, 

The wish I dare to cherish, that thou woulds’t be mine own; 

Mine own, till death shall part us and another world be our’s— . 

Full of streams and sparkling fountains, of vales and scented flowers! 


That wish deep in my heart lies hidden, and I try 

By cold, cold words to shroud it from the careless, common eye ;-— 
Yet think then not, most valued, that the wish is less the same, 
Because I’d shadow from the world its undiminished flame. 


They of old, who went to worship at some pure and lofty shrine, 
Veiled their foreheads to its radiance, and thus I’d cover mine; 
For to me thou seemest beautiful—like an angel or a saint 

That Michel chiselled from the stone and Raphael strove to paint! 


Then hear me, dearest, hear me! Mabella—while I tell 
How thy sweet thought is in my heart, like a pearl within its shell ; 
Concealed but fondly treasured and encircled with a zone 
Of love and friendship and the wish that thou woulds’t be mine own ! 
P. B. 
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THE ANALYST. 


NO. IV. 
LITERARY EGOTISM. 


Ir appears to me that a writer may be permitted publicly to decompose the 
state of his mind, and to make observations on his own character, for the benefit of 
other men, rather than to leave his body by will to a professor of anatomy. 

ZIMMERMAN. 


We all love a frank, engaging temper. We are won by an 
open demeanor, which debars any thought of cunning or re- 
serve. 'To say that a person is affable, is one of the greatest 
praises that can be bestowed on his manner or conversation. 
Is it not strange, then, that most of us are so horribly shocked at 
any thing like an expression of individual opinion or feeling in 
a writer? Yet is thisone of the commonest criticisms you shall 
hear passed on an author of original genius, who evinces in 
his writings any marks of a communicative disposition. ”Tis 
from a deep-rooted self-love; we hate to hear a man talking of 
himself—arising from the feeling of our own deficiency in hav- 
ing done nothing about which we can talk ourselves. 

The introduction of the personal character into literary 
composition is an original feature in modern literature. 
Casual allusions to themselves and their works are, to be sure, 
not infrequent in Horace and Cicero ; but nothing of that free 
and undisguised self-anatomy, which we find in the works of 
such men as Montaigne, Rousseau, and Hazlitt. 

The imitators of the ancients shrunk from any such confes- 
sions as humiliating and undignified, with a sickly tastefulness 
more congenial to the school-girl than to the healthy intellect 
of a man. 

The great charm of this marked personality lies in the inti- 
mate connexion growing up between the author and reader. 
The latter is placed upon the footing of a friend, and treated 
with all the confidence attributed to that noble relation. 

Common-place people turn up their noses, and sneer at any 
exhibition of this sort in print, while in their conversation and 
daily intercourse with the world, they offend in the same way 
(if it be an offence) ; with this great difference, that instead of re- 
vealing noble natures, they discover nothing but the workings of 
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mean, Captious, shrivelled souls. 'The truth is, they dare not be 
confidential, else they would be hooted at; as their whole course 
of life is one prolonged tissue of little thoughts and petty ac- 
tions. In one sense, indeed, they are the greatest of all egotists, 
for they rate themselves too highly to risk any confession what- 
ever. 

Kgotism is often (almost always) found in company with 
vanity, rarely with pride. It renders a man’s writings more 
valuable and sought after, after his death than while he is liv- 
ing. In the latter case there is palpable knowledge of him ob- 
tained through the coarse medium of personal communication ; 
in the former, the hazy clouds which hang over his past exist- 
ence seem to spiritualize whatever is material and unattractive. 
Besides, we read his works with more interest then than while 
he was living, and we could see him by taking a turn in the 
street. In the creatures of his brain we perceive a finer essence 
and a more distinct individuality than we could gather from 
any intimacy. They afford in addition to their intrinsic merit, 
an historical record of himself. 'They present to us his pecu- 
liarities of mind and person, his original bias and prejudices, 
and his acquired habits. This species of personal authorship 
is as delightful as a fine piece of biography, with the advantage 
of its coming from the writer himself. Others may judge more 
fairly of his writings, but he certainly knows better the secrets 
engraved upon the red-leaved tablets of the heart. He pours 
these out with a liberal profuseness worthy of his magnificent 
spirit, for they are his riches and pure ore to us. If aman in 
any other situation in life speaks with confidence of himself, 
and dwells with satisfaction on his performances, we forgive 
his openness and acquit him of the affectation of modesty. We 
place reliance on him who relies boldly on himself. In the 
case of a writer, the tables are completely turned. 'The world 
looks with a jealous eye upon his fame and genius. ‘They seek 
to depress him in every possible way. They patronize or ne- 
glect him to show their power. He is at their mercy. He ap- 
peals to them. ‘They alone can save and honor him. ‘l'hey 
are at once judge, jury, and advocate. They must plead in his 
behalf, consult together respecting his merits, and decide accord- 
ingly. It is in their hands to acquit or condemn. In other 
characters, as, for instance, in that of a professional man, they 
speedily acknowledge mediocre talents, and raise them to an 
undue elevation. He may obtain office or enrich himself with 
the spoils of party. If he turn to trade, he is welcomed with 
open arms, and a shower of gold is rained upon him. Bat let 
him turn author, and no epithet is deemed sufliciently degrading 
for him. He is then a vacillating, shiftless fellow—an idler— 
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a mere vagabond. Thus must he submit to be esteemed by 
those who cannot confer the glory he seeks, while he has the 
ready and hearty approbation of those who can. Zeal and a 
partial interest in the literary character, have diverted us a little 
from the topic with which we set out. 'To return; all great 
and original thinkers must be, at least in some measure, ego- 
tists. Solitude and reflection, let them be ever so busy, leave 
them much leisure to look into their own minds. Every ac- 
tion of their lives, the habits into which they have become in- 
durated, their present feelings—all refer to some peculiar cir- 
cumstances fixed in their memory by the iron chain of associa- 
tion. ‘They are creatures of sentiment as well as of intellect. 
Kivery idea in their minds is influenced by every pulsation of 
their hearts. They feel acutely as well as think profoundly. 
Their hearts do not ask leave of their heads to feel. The one 
may give the other a useful lesson. Hence they hoard up as 
a precious relic every token of their past pleasures or sufferings, 
and at the moment of writing, are impressed as sensibly as when 
they first felt those emotions. 'They are the only true chrono- 
logists of feeling. ‘Their memory is retentive of impulses as 
well as of ideas. 

The personal history of many distinguished authors is full 
of instances to this effect ; and of none, perhaps, more so than 
the late William Hazlitt. It was this coloring of mind and 
character which pervaded his masterly criticisms and his pro- 
found metaphysical disquisitions. It breaks out in a dramatic 
criticism, or bursts full upon the reader in the discussion of 
some subject far abstracted from the remarks to which it may 
give rise. His lore, his faith in man, his rash hopes, the cha- 
racters of his friends, his mental weaknesses, the brilliant points 
of his genius, pass in review before us, and melt in the thin air 
of his gorgeous rhapsody. 

In many writers the passages oftenest turned to are full of this 
self-confession, and constitute the best portion of their works. 
Though incidentally most delightful, yet it is dangerous for a 
writer to make this the staple of his composition. In fact, it 
can never be done with ‘success, unless by a master; otherwise 
it will fall to the ground, a baseless fabric, unsupported by the 
ground-work of past performances. 

It is an error to suppose egotism consists in speaking well 
of ourselves only. It lays in frequent mention of ourselves, 
whether with approbation or not. Besides, it may be discovered 
in different ways ;—a marked style, a certain manner of treat- 
ing a subject, and a particular vein of speculation, render a 
work as individual as the constant use of the personal pronoun. 
The most subtle form of egotism is to make a third person speak 
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your own sentiments, painting him after your own character- 
The novel and the drama are the true provinces for the exer- 
cise of this talent. These methods have been employed by most 
writers of eminence. Shakspeare alone has been pronounced 
an exception ; for, in the multifarious characters which stud his 
pages as starsthe firmament, there is none which can be fastened 
upon him who painted them all. 

Egotism assumes a different appearance in different charac- 
ters. In the man of the world, it is gay and cheerful ; in the 
contemplative scholar, more abstract and refined. In the poet, 
it is lofty and elevated; in the metaphysician, complex and 
subtle. The best specimens of agreeable egotism may be found 
in our periodical essayists. The finest sample of profound ego- 
tism, in the poetical speculatist and sincere self-student, is Rous- 
seau. Epic poets are inclined to egotism, as Milton ; dramatic 
authors less frequently, though Ben Johnson was an instance 
to the contrary. 

To sum up the question in few words, Is it not as reasonable 
for a man to dissect his own mind as to leave it to some one to 
mangle for him? Is he not surer of hitting nearer the truth, 
and bringing out traits undiscoverable by others, who draws from 
individual experience and feeling, instead of transferring this 
task to a stranger? Should he fall into the hands of a friend, 
one who loved him dearly or hated him most cordially, he 
would inevitably be overpraised or underrated as affection or 
envy swayed the balance. He is certain of being dealt with 
unjustly by an enemy in many particulars. He has no alterna- 
tive then but to sit as critic upon himself, and be his own his- 
torian. When he dies, he will then leave the world a copy 
done by the surest and truest hand. 


TO A LADY. 


Wiru thee alone, my brightest, fairest, best! 

My wandering heart seeks refuge like the dove ; 
Bearing the olive branch of peace and love— 

To find sweet shelter in its ark of rest. 

My flight has been wide o’er the angry wave, 

Nor bower nor tree nor mantling vine was there ; 

But, like rich pearls deep in some ocean cave, 

Were hidden all things beautiful and fair. 

Send me not forth again! though the blue sky 
Smile o’er the emerald garniture of Earth, 
Leaves, buds and roses spring once more to birth, 

And on the air float songs of melody ; 

Still to its resting-place, that dove would flee— 

Angel of beauty, shall it dwell with thee ? f,:%. 


n 


“ WHERE IS NOVEMBER’S WONTED GLOOM ?* 


Where is November’s wonted gloom, 
Her sullen brow, her chilling breath, 
Her voice, that seemed the cry of death, 

Her gesture, pointing to the tomb? 

We meet them not—nor trembling mourn 

For some lov’d form o’er ocean borne 

Through the long starless night, to bend 

Where angry winds with waves contend. 


No—all around us bright and fair, 
The sky with joyous splendor glows, 
The breeze with balmy softness flows, 
And autumn, aping summer’s air, 
As when the rainbow robe she wore, 
Forgetful that her bloom is o’er, 
And heedless of her locks of grey, 
Trips with a ringing laugh away. 


Where are the.warm and gen’rous tones ? 
Is it, that from the meteor shower, 
Which fell like gold on Danaé’s tower, 

The earth a softer impulse owns ; 

And a new spirit, Perseus like, 

The Gorgon pow’r of Frost to strike, 

Has from her alter’d bosom sprung, 

And all protecting round her clung ? 


Is it, that from the crimson veil, 
Which threw across the brow of night 
Such radiant folds of northern light 

As made her cluster’d jewels pale— 

Is it, that from that waving flame, 

As when to fair A.gina came 

The fabled god, has flow’d a ray, 

Which earth, and air, and skies obey ? 


We know not—Nature tm her range 
Is wide and wild—her counsels shown 
But in effects—the laws unknown— 
Mysterious in her changing change! 


* The following lines were written in November last, during a period of un- 
common warmth of weather, which, it may be remembered, was preceded by 
nights of very remarkable appearance, 
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And vain would man, with pigmy pow’r, 
The buzzing insect of an hour, 

Her never-lifted veil upraise, 

And on her cloudless beauty gaze. 


Fancy may strive, with playful wing, 
Around the winding course to fly, 
Science may lift her thoughtful eye. 
And o’er the path her trammels fling— 
Hopeless were all! Too pure the air } 
For Fancy’s wing to revel there ; 
Too high, too intricate the lore, 
For science with her proudest store. 


Nature may give to gazing eyes 

Her open tract, but myst’ry’s cloud 

Will still some secret steps enshroud, 
And round her still bewild’ring rise. | 
E’en he, whose mind’s untiring flight 
Could farthest pierce that cloud of night, 
He deem’d his wrested truths no more 
Than pebbles on a boundless shore. 


Yet still, November, let me bless, 
Whate’er the cause, thy brilliant smile, 
And in its emblem trace the while 

An image filled with tenderness. 

*T was mine with recent care to mark, 

Thus, in the autumn, drear and dark, 

Of ling’ring life, the mental ray 

Strong as in summer’s glorious day. 


In vain were earth’s sweet gifts resign’d, 
Time’s sweeping scythe had passed in vain, 
Nor age, nor care, nor grief, nor pain, 

Could touch one treasure of the mind. 

There reas’ning Science, still supreme, 

Would graceful pour her lucid stream, 

And there, in Freedom’s purest tone, 

Was patriot feeling proudly shown. 


There, too, where warm affections glow’d, 
With voice of blessing, glance of love, 
Religion, like the patriarch’s dove, 

Her living promises bestow’d ; 

Blest as that gentle bird of yore, 

When the green leaf of peace she bore, 

From lips belov’d breathed holy pow’r, 

And crown’d with hope Death’s trying hour. 


S. A. C. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE OF MUROM: 


(SOLOWEI RASBOINIK.) 


A TALE, BY WILLIAM MULLER. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES FROM THE GERMAN.” 


Ir is St. John’s day, one of the most honored festival days 
in Russia; the evening service is now ended, and the last 
sounds of the village bell are yet tremulously reverberating 
through the warm summer atmosphere. The inhabitants of 
the village, in their best Sunday clothes, are pouring out of the 
little church ; but the day, or rather the evening, is too pleasant 
to allow of their immediately returning to their dwellings. The 
glowing sun no longer scorches the earth, a friendly twilight 
has softened its dazzling splendor, and all nature seems as peace- 
ful and devout as are now the hearts of the villagers; for to 
the Russian this day is too high, too holy, to be profaned by 
obstreperous gaiety. Even the village alehouse is left unfre- 
quented ; the hostess stands idle in the doorway, greeting her 
friends and neighbors, and observing the departure of her last 
solitary guest. ‘The latter, tottering towards his own house, 
hums an air in an under-tone, being too happy to wish to dis- 
turb the quiet of others; he smiles upon every child, and po- 
litely gives place to every passer-by, and yet occupies the whole 
breadth of the street in his devious course. He stares at his 
neighbors with glassy eyes, greets them courteously, but recog- 
nizes themnot. On entering his house he contrives, with toler- 
able decency, to make the sign of the cross before the image of 
the saint, and then sinks powerless upon the lawka. His wife 
makes an unsuccessful effort to put on an angry countenance, 
partially disrobes him, and helps him to bed ; he kisses her hand, 
addresses to her all the terms of endearment the language affords, 
soon begins to snore, and the next morning ends both his ine- 
briety and his tenderness. . 

Friends and acquaintances stand conversing before every 
door. Youths and maidens are wandering here and there, ex- 
changing most gracious smiles. Maschinka, the daughter of the 
principal magistrate of the village, emerges from her father’s 
dwelling, leading her little brother by the hand, andaccompanied 
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by amaiden from New-T'scherkask who has come to make her a 
visit. ‘The stranger maiden receives, as she passes, friendly 
greetings on every side,—for she is young and fair, and it is 
well known that her father has large possessions in both Old 
and New T'scherkask, a profitable fishery, and moreover large 
quantities of silver and gold, the booty which his father had won 
during the seven year’s war, and which the son had inherited. 
But it is not these treasures, not her splendid dress, not the 
golden medallions that adorn her neck and cap, which make 
her so much beloved ; it is her piety, her kindness, and her un- 
affected humility. She seems almost ashamed of her splendor 
in comparison with the simple villagers, ashamed of the charms 
with which she has been so richly endowed by her creator. In 
her child-like face the softest tenderness is blended with mental 
energy, herlong silken eye-lashes shade the beautifui eyes which 
she hardly ventures to raise from the ground ; she is so rich, so 
blooming and so fair, and nevertheless she appears unhappy ; 
a pensive smile hovers about her lips—such a smile as an- 
nounces the first serious sorrow of life. The two friends wan- 
der towards a small birch grove in the vicinity. The young 
men, women, and maidens, as if attracted by some magic spell, 
follow them at a respectful distance. The steps of both of the 
maidens become slower and less assured as they approach the 
wood. At length they stand before a little copse which sepa- 
rates them from the common highway. There, upon the soft 
moss, lies a youth, torpid, motionless, with a Russian valalaika 
in hishands. He is dreaming ; but evidently no dream of hap- 
piness—of that, both maidens are well satisfied ; and yet they 
dare not disturb him! ‘The pitying stranger presses her hand 
upon her heart, her respiration becomes difficult, and her eyes 
fill with tears ; at length Maschinka assumes courage. “Are you 
so soon again in one of your reveries, Alexander?” she calls, 
and throws a handful of birch leaves upon the dreamer. ‘Thus 
disturbed, he arouses himself; but his eye brightens not as the 
fair forms meet his glance,—it rather becomes clouded with a 
deeper gloom. More of the villagers now arrive, and throw 
themselves in groups upon the flowery sward; but nothing 
like general and animated conversation ensues. The usu- 
ally lively and sympathetic sociability of the Russians is check- 
ed and chastened by pious recollections of the consecrated day, 
and perhaps also by respect for the stranger, who has fixed her 
eyes upon the sky above as if she were counting the shining 
worlds floating there ; all eyes follow hers ; all seem intent up- 
on deciphering the hand-writing of God upon the firmament ; 
all eyes but Alexander’s,—his, only, seek the earth. 

“Letus relate stories,” at length whispers the young Wanuschka. 
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Many voices approve the proposition, but no one begins, no one 
recollects a tale; their unusual frame of mind has driven the 
rich native treasures of legendary lore from their memory. 
The village priest now approaches ; he has laid aside his wide- 
flowing gown, and in his close-fitting under-dress enters the 
circle to enjoy the evening with the children of his flock. He 
is a fine-looking man, in the middle age of life ; his long brown 
hair waves around a prominent and rather meagre forehead, 
and traces of penitence and resignation are visible in the sub- 
dued expression of his naturally brilliant eyes. His voice has 
a soul-thrilling and irresistible charm, which instantly wins all 
hearts. He has not been long the leader of this little band, but 
all love him truly and fervently, he is so mild and good, and 
his tongue teaches nothing which is not prompted by his 
heart. He seems to have renounced the world and its joys,— 
but one earthly affection he still cherishes, one worldly feeling 
he still retains: it is the love of his father-land. Next to his 
God, Russia and her ruler are all to him! 

In accordance with the custom of the country, the assembly 
rise to greet the holy man and kiss his proffered hand. The 
stranger was the last to bid him welcome ; her humble and mo- 
dest deportment, so unassuming in the splendid cossack dress, 
so radiant and yet so unpretending, fixed the attention of the 
priest. Laying his hand upon her forehead as in blessing, he 
asked : “ How art thou named, my daughter ?” The embarrassed 
stranger could not instantly answer ; but the more self-possessed. 
Maschinka took a rose from her girdle, handed it to the clergy- 
man, and said with a smile: “this is her name, reverend father.” 
The countenance of the priest assumed a singular expression, 
and with a trembling voice, he exclaimed: “Rosa! Thou art 
named Rosa ?” “ It is even so, father,” answered the stranger. “ Is 
the name of so much consequence to you?” asked Maschinka. 
“ Ofso much consequence ?” repeated the priest ; “to me it is every 
thing—the blessed remembrance of other days!” He turned 
again to the stranger maiden: “'Thou mayest be seventeen 
years old; who was thy godmother?” “ Rosa Semenow,” 
replied the maiden with increasing astonishment. ‘“ Rosa Seme- 
now,” repeated the priest ; “thou art then the daughter of Andrei 
Iwanow ?” “I am his daughter,” answered Rosa ; “do you know 
my father?” But the priest answered not, and continued re- 
peating in an under-tone the name “Rosa Semenow !”—At 
length he added, with trembling and hesitation, as if it were a 
sinfal question, “Say, my child, how is it with her, how pass her 
days ?”’ “She lives in quiet retirement,” answered Rosa, “ in the 
village of Derewno, where she scatters her wealth in charity 
to the poor ; but her own heart seems to remain a stranger to the 
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joy she dispenses every where around her.” “ May the Lord grant 
her his peace,” said the priest, with great emotion ; “should you 
ever see her again, bear to her the greeting of Eucharius " 
He could not finish, his voice broke, and he turned to leave the 
circle which sympathy had drawn around him. But Martha, 
Maschinka’s mother, detained him. “ Youare deeply moved,” said 
the aged woman ; “shareyour sorrows with us, whoall so dearly 
love you! Do we not bring our errors, our sufferings, and our 
hopes to you? Do thou the same with us.” After a few mo- 
ments of hesitation, the pastor at length answered : “ It shall be 
so! It may be well for the children to learn to know their spi- 
ritual father, and one confidence begets another. Why should 
{ not show to you a wound which is healed only upon the sur- 
face, while it still internally smarts and bleeds ?” He had seated 
himself near to Alexander, his eager auditors pressing around 
the holy man, whose worth they had long known, and whose 
private griefs they were now to share. ‘The pastor began : 
“Tt is now seventeen years, the age of the dear child who sits 
in front of me, since the Jordan-festival was celebrated upon 
the Akssai. An open temple, supported by slender columns, 
was erected upon the ice, and adorned with the consecrated or- 
naments of our church. A silver dove, the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, was suspended from the ceiling high above the 
heads of the pious multitude, and the feet of the ministering 
clergyman trod upon costly Persian carpets ; for the good peo- 
ple of the neighborhood had spared no expense in honoring the 
day, and crowds of pious pilgrims came from all directions to 
enjoy the sacred festival and pray in the temple. It happened, 
however, that at the commencement of the festival the coldness 
of the weather had increased to a fearful degree ; there were 
at the same time many new-born babes, whom our religion re- 
quired us to baptize; and the ceremony could only be per- 
formed by means of an opening made in the ice. You all 
know that the most provident measures are taken at that season 
of the year; a large iron-bound box, perforated with holes, was 
placed in the river, where its weight caused it immediately to 
sink; the water, passing through this consecrated box, and 
again mingling with the other waters of the river, imparted the 
virtues of consecration to the whole stream. 'The opening in 
the ice was surrounded by the columns of the temple, and in it 
were the infants baptized. I was at that time the youngest of 
the priests who were entitled to officiate on the occasion. The 
coldness of the atmosphere was constantly increasing ; the 
elder priests, enfeebled by age, fasting, and penance, were quite 
benumbed and helpless by the time the ceremonies of consecra- 
tion were accomplished. 'The children were now brought for- 
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ward for baptism; I marked the disconsolate looks of the tre- 
mulous old men as they observed the large number presented. 
‘Then raised I my eyes to heaven, and begged strength of the 
Lord of lords. Suddenly advancing—for there was no time to 
lose—I began the holy work. But asI plunged the fourth child 
three times, according to the precepts of our holy faith, the 
cold had annihilated my powers, and I no longer perceived any 
feeling in my hands. At that moment a child of surpassing 
beauty was brought to me, carefully wrapped in a costly mantle ; 
protected as it yet was from the chilling atmosphere, it smiled 
sweetly upon me; but my bosom was filled with a fearful 
anxiety, which, however, only served to hasten me to the per- 
formance of my duty. When, with the words, ‘in the name 
of the Father, I immersed the infant and again raised it up, 
its playful smile had given place to a look of intense suffering ; 
on plunging it a second time, ‘in the name of the Son,’ it had 
assumed a livid appearance, and gave no signs of life; and 
when I once again repeated the immersion, and would have 
said ‘in the name of the Holy Ghost,’ horror had deprived me 
of utterance,—for the dear child had slipped from my benumb- 
ed hands, and lay beneath the waters! ‘The ice trembled under 
my feet, the waves rushed with a hollow sound, the pillars of 
the temple tottered. I heard not the shrieks of the parents, for 
an internal voice thundered ‘ Murderer!’ in my ears. 

“ Meantime a courageous woman bent down over the open- 
ing, extended her tender arms deep into the water, and 
with overflowing eyes presented to me the rescued child! It was 
not I, but a holier spirit than that of a weak mortal, which 
spoke with my lips the last words of consecration, and thus 
fulfilled the work according to the Redeemer’s command. The 
power of the Lord now came upon me, I was no longer sensi- 
ble of cold, and in his strength I continued the holy work 
until all were baptized. After the ceremonies were ended, I left 
the circle of priests, and asked the beauteous creature who had 
preserved me from the guilt of murder—the pearly drops she 
had shed for joy at the rescue of my tender charge still remain- 
ing frozen on her eyelids,—‘ Art thou a relative of the infant ? 
‘No,’ answered she, ‘I am only its godmother.’” 

While pronouncing these last words Eucharius arose from 
his seat, and, approaching Rosa, with deep emotion added : 
“'That child, which was so imminently endangered and so mira- 
culously rescued, thou art, my daughter. May the Lord bless 
thee now as formerly, and be thy rock of safety for evermore !” 
The hands of the priest were folded over the head of the maid- 
en, whose feelings found vent in a flood of tears; the hearts 
of the listeners were no less deeply stirred, and Martha exclaim- 
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ed: “Great is the mercy of the Lord, but thou, maiden, hast 
been the object of especial favor.” 

The priest returned to his seat, and continued ina low voice, 
as if he had forgotten the presence of the audience, and was 
merely recalling to his own mind the events of the past: “ After 
that event I often visited the lovely godmother, who was the 
daughter of a rich furrier. At first I only went on Sundays, 
then twice a week, and at last every day. I observed her con- 
duct and course of life; it was pure and spotless. She was 
healthy, and possessed a good constitution—forgive the poor 
priest for attaching what may seem undue importance to this 
circumstance ; for when he has the misfortune to lose his wife, 
he can give to his children no second mother, nor can he even 
continue to be to them a father ; but must desert his helpless off- 
spring, and bury his affections and his sorrows in the solitude of 
a cloister. I thought, also, that she evinced affection for me ; she 
met my approach with a friendly smile, chatted with me like an 
affectionate sister for hours together, and long watched my de- 
parting footsteps. Ah, I was so happy then, I indulged in such 
pleasant dreams of life, built such delightful castles in the air— 
but too soon, alas! they were tomibled in dust. Perhaps it was 
to punish me, a consecrated servant of the Lord, for setting my 
heart too much upon an earthly object. But no, love can 
never be a sin; I was better, milder, purer, and prayed more 
fervently and thankfully to the Lord; and he, who is infinite 
love, can never condemn the similitude of himself in the human 
breast. At length my beloved began to suspect the state of my 
heart; her brow became clouded, her conversation Jost its for- 
mer confidential tone, and her language betrayed a deeply hid- 
den sorrow. ‘Then again it would seem as if her eyes sought 
mine with an expression of irrepressible affection. I feared that 
her parents were opposed to my wishes, as they were rich, 
while I was poor and my income small. But then I heard the 
mother speak of the nobledowry of her daughter, and observe that 
on that account she only desired a good and honest husband for 
herchild. No longer able to bear the anguish of doubt, I deter- 
mined to hasten the decision of my fate. With anxious hope 
I sought the dwelling, and was so fortunate as to find her alone. 
She was sad, her voice was feeble and tremulous, and she seem- 
ed to have a presentiment of the object of my visit. I explained 
to her my feelings, and solicited her heart and hand. She 
raised her eyes to mine—her love, her soul, was in that glance ; 
I was for the time as happy as man can be onearth ; but those 
moments flew with lightning speed, and my happiness was only 
a foretaste of that which we may expect to enjoy above, but 
must not hope for here. As I seized her hand, it grew cold in 
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my grasp, her countenance assumed a death-like paleness, while 
in a scarcely audible tone she stammered : ‘I am a widow !’* 

“ My dream was over, my hopes of earthly happiness destroy- 
ed! 'The ardent love which consumed me, and which I could 
never again devote to woman, I transferred to my father-land. 
And why should I not love the land of my forefathers? Are its 
greatness and glory equalled by any other on earth? What 
though some portions of it are locked in eternal ice, where no 
life can exist, nor moss nor plant can grow? What though it 
produces not the olive and the cane of the fair south; yet is it 
the only kingdom on God’s earth which spontaneously yields 
rye, wheat, and barley for the nourishment of man. Shall I not 
love the earth that has drank my father’s blood, and in which 
the bones of my ancestors repose? In adversity as in prospe- 
rity, our own native Russia has been always great! History 
records no period which dishonors her name.” 

The eyes of the young people lighted up at these words, and 
their bosoms swelled with patriotic pride. But after a short 
pause Kucharius quietly continued: “I confessed to the bishop 
my disappointment and my grief, and he compassionately trans- 
ferred me to another parish. The object of my never-dying 
love I saw no more !” 

A profound silence succeeded the pastor’s narration. Noone 


of those uncultivated children of nature ventured to offer to 


him the common and hackneyed words of consolation, although 
his sorrows had excited the deepest sympathy of all. Mean- 
while the twilight had disappeared, and the moon shone down 
upon the silent assemblage, while.passing clouds occasionally 
withdrew her silver rays from countenances rendered unusually 
pale by the evening air and strong emotion. At that moment 
a melodious sound trembled upon the strings of Alexander’s 
valalaika. Rosa advanced towards him with the request: “Sing, 
Alexander, or this death-like stillness will kill me.” “ You should 
notask him,” whispered Maschinka, “for you know he sings only 
those songs which speak disparagingly of our sex.” “ Let him 
sing, nevertheless,” replied Rosa ; “if the song has but words, no 
matter what they are, they will make our hearts lighter ; speech- 
less sorrow only isunbearable. Even should he sing, with his 
soft delicate voice, one of those sad lays of which we all com- 
plain, even such an one would be a relief to me. Sing, Schas- 


* The higher order of Russian priests cannot marry at all—one of inferior 
order can marry only a maiden. If his wife dies, he cannot marry again, and 
can seldom retain his parish, but must retire and end his days in a cloister. For 
this reason the priests exercise the greatest care in the selection of a wife; her loss 
being irreparable, and forever banishing him to the silent loneliness of a cloister 
cell. With regard to conjugal tenderness and devotion, the pastor’s wife is 
consequently the happiest in the country. 
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chinka, sing,” implored the maiden. Alexander drew his hand 
across his forehead, and finally replied that he could recollect 
no song. “Sing what you feel gives us the promptings of 
your own heart,” entreated Rosa. Alexander rose from his 
seat, and now was it first perceivable that he was a cripple. 
After occupying a moment in tuning his simple valalaika, he 
began to extemporize in those tender, artless tones, whose 
effect upon the soul can only be learned among these people : 


“ With quivering flanks and glaring eyes, 

That mark the noble steed’s distress, 
Along the heath and through the glade, 

A courser springs, all riderless ; 
Within yon skirting thicket’s shade, 

His cuirass dimm’d with flowing gore, 
A warrior lies, whose battle-cry 

Will never urge the contest more ! 
Whose was the treacherous arm that slew, 
With felon stroke, this warrior true ?”’ 


The auditory, falling into the simple strain of the singer, then 
repeated : 


*“ Whose was the treacherous arm that slew, 
With felon stroke, this warrior true ?”’ 


Alexander then continued : 


“ Couched on the river’s sedgy bank, 
Where, musical, the waters flow, 
Hate swelling in his rancorous breast, 
The coward waits his passing foe ; 
Stoutly the war-horse breasts the wave, 

The warrior’s lofty form is near ; 
Loud rings the death-shot on the air, 
Low reels the gallant cavalier !” 


The audience, again falling in, ask : 


‘‘ Who urged him through the fatal river ? 
Whose treachery closed his eyes forever 7” 


Alexander answers: 


“One whose sweet breath upon his cheek 
In rapture’s speechless hour had played ; 
Whose fingers in his tangled hair 
Love’s ever gentle tracery made ; 
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Who vow’d a seraph’s dream in heaven 
Could never yield the priceless bliss 
She found within his faithful arms, 
She tasted in his earnest kiss! 
Hers was the heart that proved betrayer— 


Hers was the voice that nerved the slayer.” 


And with great emotion, the auditory repeated : 


“ Hers was the heart that proved betrayer— 
Hers was the voice that nerved the slayer.” 


Alexander had not yet released his hold of the valalaika, and 
its last tones were still vibrating on the air, when they were 
taken up and strangely continued with infinite and most de- 
lightful variations ; but this time the music came not from the 
lips of man ; lamenting, complaining, imploring, it descended 
from above. It was a nightingale, who warbled as sweetly as 
if endeavoring to win mankind to the enjoyment of fairer 
worlds. ‘The listeners held their breaths, and feared to move, 
lest they should scare away the lovely songstress. After a 
pause, Maschinka whispered,—“ This is St. John’s day ; they 
say that on this day the nightingale sings for the last time. 
These, perhaps, are her last notes, after which she will be silent 
the rest of the year.” 

‘‘ Perhaps for ever,” murmured Rosa ; “death may overtake 
her before the voice of song again revives in her breast. It is 
also said that the nightingale often continues her sad song un- 
til her heart breaks, when her life and music cease together.” 
“ Have you ever heard of the nightingale of Murom ?” asked 
Maschinka’s little brother. ‘ Name not that bird of evil omen,” 
gloomily interposed Alexander; “she is celebrated in the 
chronicles of Russia’s misfortunes, in those times when princes 
and people warred against each other—when brothers shed 
brothers’ blood ; but when peace, harmony, and law again pre- 
vailed, she sank into forgetfulness. Her very name heralds suf- 
ferings and wo.” “ And yet has she brought glory and renown 
to thee,” rejoined Eucharius. “ You allude to the medal I 
wear,” said Alexander with a bitter smile. “I purchased it 
with the blood of my associates, in moments when; God with- 
held from us the light of his countenance.” ‘ Murmur not,” 
cried the pastor ; and the others exclaimed, “ Relate to us the 
dark hours of thy life, that we may lessen thy griefs by sharing 
them.” Alexander shook his head; “ What I could relate,” 
said he, “ would come from my bosom in tones of anguish that 
would alarm yonder nightingale.” “You err,” answered the 
priest ; “ when the nightingale sings as she now does, nothing 
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can disturb her more—she hears only her own wailing.” Rosa 
now interposed ; “ Do commence, Schaschinka, permit us to 
grieve with thee for thy fallen brethren ; we would consecrate 
this calm and beautiful evening to the memory of the brave 
and patriotic dead.” The little group pressed more closely 
around the wounded man, that they might not lose a word from 
his lips, nor disturb the mournful songstress on the tree above ; 
and in a suppressed tone, Alexander thus began : 

“Tt was on the day of the battle of Kulewtscha, whose vic- 
torious termination opened to our army the way over the Pal- 
kan ;—that Balkan, behind which the Moslemites deemed 
themselves secure, and whose summit no enemy’s foot had 
trodden for hundreds of years. Doubtful and threatening was 
the beginning of the strife. The animosity of the two inimi- 
cal races was exasperated to boundless rage and a merciless 
thirst for blood. ‘The Turks seldom took prisoners ; even the 
wounded were butchered. ‘The field of battle was one univer- 
sal scene of carnage. In the first part of the fight the ‘Turks 
had retreated from a battery established upon a height. 'The 
second battalion of Murom, six hundred strong, together with 
a regiment of hussars, were commanded to advance and take 
possession of it. With a ‘hurrah,’ the last shout the brave 
fellows ever gave, we forded a considerable stream, and then 
hastened onward to the hill. At that moment the main force 
of the enemy poured down upon us from a neighboring 
wood. ‘There were twenty Turks to one Russian; the hussars 
fled, leaving two field-pieces behind them,* which were almost 
instantly in the hands of the enemy, and thundered through 
ourranks. It was impossible for our little band to contend with 
such superior numbers. No human power could have enabled 
us to withstand the first terrible onset of the Turkish cavalry. 
Man and horse seemed to compose but one being—they were 
not mortals, but winged demons destroying, and disappearing. 
Their savage enthusiasm, their arms, their horses! Ah, I once 
possessed a horse, I also was once so happy,—the noble ani- 
mal, who bore me through forest and stream without a rein! 
But alas! the recollection belongs to another time, to other 
hours! It was no battle in which we were involved—it was 
bloody extermination. No lingering agonies afflicted the mise- 
rable sufferers, for death was instant and unerring. We were 
not conquered, we were trampled to death by their horses’ hoofs 
—we were assassinated! In less time than I have now been 
speaking, there were but eight of the six hundred men left alive, 
and they were covered with wounds. Crippled, mangled, dis- 


* In that war the light horse were often supplied with cannon, and acted as 
flying artillery. 
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abled shadows of men, better would it have been for them had 
they met the fate of their brethren.” 

The narrator, who had commenced in an under-tone, in- 
creased in vehemence in proportion as his feelings became ex- 
cited; the last words came singly, slowly, and painfully from 
his laboring breast. After he had ceased, his respiration con- 
tinued strong and difficult, and his eyes sought the ground as if 
he still saw there the unburied corses of his fallen companions. 
The undisturbed nightingale—the holy father had truly spo- 
ken—was still pouring forth her song, and the wailing music 
served to soothe the harrowed feelings of the listeners. Alex- 


ander remaining silent, the priest continued the narration as 


follows 

“ A wounded Russian lay beneath the hoofs of a Turkish 
horse, which, with the same sanguinary disposition as its rider, 
was biting and striking in every direction; at that moment the 
Russian standard-bearer sank down beside his wounded coun- 
tryman. The Turks uttered a cry of joy when the flag disap- 
peared ; but the bloody right hand of the stricken warrior 
grasped the holy banner, rended it from its staff, while with 
his left he buried his dagger deep in the body of the horse 
over him. ‘The latter bounded high in air from agony, and 
before his hoofs again struck the earth, the Russian was up, and. 
with the flag around his body, was hastening towards the shel- 
ter of a neighboring thicket. The Moslem bullets whistled 
about his head, and soon a shattered limb brought him to the 
ground ; careless of life, but anxious for the preservation of the 
standard, he continued crawling amid a shower of bullets, 
until at length he reached a place of safety, where he fainted 
from loss of blood. With returning consciousness he perceived 
that the battle was yet fiercely raging—the Russians were giv- 
ing ground, and victory appeared to favor the enemy. 'Through 
the branches of the trees he saw crowds of fugitive Russians 
rushing by his place of concealment, and heard the savage 
shouts of their pursuers. At length the cannonading seemed 
to grow weaker, and he heard the words ‘'I'schirkowna is 
taken from the enemy ! He heard it with a smile of bitter- 
ness, he felt no more the near approach of death, his teeth were 
clenched in wrath, and with his still unwounded left hand he 
began to dig up the earth. What would the unhappy man ? 
Is he about preparing his own grave? Ahno! He would se- 
cure the blessed banner of his slaughtered regiment from in- 
sult; and this being accomplished, he stretched himself upon 
the closed grave, that his corse might still protect the rescued 
ensign. This effort exhausted his last remaining strength— 
the blood ceased to flow from his wounds—his feverish glow 
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was gone—and now an icy shudder ran through his veins. 
His ears are insensible to the rolling thunder; his eyes no 
longer notice the movements of the contending hosts ; his heavy 
eyelids seem closed in the sleep of death. At length some one 
disturbs his cold slumbers, and with painful struggles life re- 
turns. He is surrounded by his countrymen, the contest is 
ended, the bloody game has changed, and the dearly-bought 
victory remains with the Russians; his wounds are dressed, 
and his companions are busily preparing a litter upon which 
to convey him to the camp. But with earnest resistance, 
with almost frantic rage, the Russian clasps the earth, and 
will not from thence. The surrounding warriors are asto- 
nished, his stammering words are indistinct and inexplicable ; 
and they imagine that the fever consequent upon his wounds 
has destroyed his reason. The commander alone seemed to 
comprehend his wishes. ‘Dig,’ cried he, ‘perhaps the poor 
fellow has hidden some rich booty here” They dig, and 
find the banner of the regiment of Murom. The rough, hard- 
visaged warriors, notwithstanding their sensibilities had been 
blunted by the bloody scenes through which they had just 
passed, shed many tears at the sight of this sacred relic. ‘They 
gently lay the wounded man upon the litter, and convey him 
to the general’s tent, before which-—for it is already the day 
after the battle—the evidences of victory are ostentatiously dis- 
played. ‘The sad train press through the thick crowd of offi- 
cers, and set down their burden at the feet of General Die- 
bitsch. Upon being informed of the circumstances, that hero 
exclaims with deep emotion: ‘The blood-besprinkled banner 
of that band of slaughtered heroes, honors our victory more 
than all the trophies won from our enemies.’ ”* 

The priest closed with these words: “'The man who thus 
preserved his country’s flag, is our Alexander!” “ Alexander !” 
cried the listeners with astonishment, and all eyes were in- 
stantly bent upon the youth, who was sitting so silent, uncon- 
cerned, and gloomy, whose cheek reddened not at the recol- 
lection, and whose eye sparkled not at the repetition of his glo- 
rious deeds. The active boy, Wanuschka, sprang from his 
seat, and seizing Alexander’s hand, exclaimed: “ Did you do 
that?” “I did,” replied the youth ; “but think not that I was 
prompted by a brave and heroic spirit ; it was only a desire to 
rid myself of the burthen of life.” “ Lie not,” exclaimed the 
priest with noble warmth, “ for liars shall not see the presence 
of God. Was thy bosom in that hour animated by no holier 
feeling? Was it but a sinful emotion that impelled you to that 


* The frightful slaughter of the battalion of Murom and the rescue of the ban- 
ner, are historical. 
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glorious deed? Thought you not of your people, of your fa- 
ther-land?” For a moment Alexander remained silent, as if 
scanning his own feelings and motives ; and then, with hesita- 
tion and apparent reluctance, replied: “‘ Yes, my father, I 
thought of my father-land!” All hastened to clasp the hands 
of the youth, Rosa among the rest; but, not venturing to ap- 
proach the cold and singular being too familiarly, she took 
only the hand of the boy which had been hallowed by its con- 
tact with that of Alexander, and softly murmured: “TI shall 
never again hear the name of Murom without a shudder.” 
“Timid girl,” said Waschinka with a smile, although she was 
herself pale with fright, “how wouldst thou tremble if thou 
shouldst hear the tradition respecting the nightingale !” 

“T hardly think so,” answered Rosa; “this is truth, that is 
fiction.” 

The aged Martha turned to the priest: “Speak, good father, 
believest thou in the incomprehensible and wonderful of our 
traditions ?” 

The priest answered : “ Do we not all address our prayers 
to an incomprehensible God? Do not wonders happen every 
day before our eyes? That the seed germinates, the flowers 
blow, the spring returns, are all wonders of Almighty power. 
It were a mistaken egotism in us worms of the dust to expect 
to penetrate all mysteries with that understanding which is it- 
self a feeble emanation from God. The tale which has just been 
alluded to, merely enforces the first commandment, and furnish- 
es an instance of persevering obedience for our example.” All 
eyes now rested upon the good man with a wishful expression 
which he could not mistake, and he therefore began :— 

“J will relate to you the tradition as I received it in my 
childhood, and your own understandings must decide for each 
of you what is true, what untrue. It may possibly be true, as 
many affirm, that that bird, whose song over our heads has just 
ceased, often sings until its tones are interrupted by death ; but 
have you ever heard of an unhappy woman, who sung in 
the most awful moments of her life, sung while the blood of 
her betrothed was flowing, sung until her heart broke, and she, 
like the nightingale, closed her song with her life ?” - 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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THE CRIPPLE-BOY. 
BY L. L. NOBLE. 


Uvon an Indian rush-mat, spread 
Where burr-oak boughs a coolness shed, 
Alone he sat—a cripple-child— 

With eye so large, so dark and wild: 
And fingers, thin and pale to see, 

Lock’d upon his trembling knee. 

‘To walnut groves and grape-vine bowers 
The children had been gone for hours: 
And he his mother had besought 
Beneath the oaks to have him brought : 
—His wonted seat when blackbirds sung 
The wavy, rustling tops among— 


They hush’d his pain—they cheer’d his loneliness, 


Those gales and murmurs from the wilderness. 


Upon a prairie wide and wild, 

Look’d off that dark-eyed cripple-child. 
The hour was breezy, the hour was bright : 
It was a lovely and lively sight :— 
An eagle, sailing to and fro 

Around a lofty cloud so white ; 

And on the billowy grass below, 
Floating swift their shadows light : 
And mingled noises, sweet and clear— 
Noises out of the ringing wood, 

With varied cadence sooth’d his ear, 
And made to thrill his loitering blood : 


“O happy world !—Beauty and blessing slept 


On every thing but him’ 


felt—and wept. 


Humming a lightsome tune of yore, 
Beside the open cottage door, 

The tears upon his sickly cheek 

His mother saw, and thus did speak ; 
“What makes my Henry so to weep? 
The children laugh in the woodlands deep, 
Shaking nuts and the grapes so blue ; 
And I am singing here for you ; 

How merrily, too, the tree-tops go 
Dearest, now, why grieve you so?” 


| 
| 
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THE CRIPPLE-BOY. 


«“ Mother, I wish that [ could be 
A sailor on the wavy sea.” 


A sailor on the deep wide sea, my son! 
What ails the boy! What have the breezes done! 


“JT do !—I wish that I could be 

A sailor on the rolling sea : 

In the shadow of the sails 

Then I could ride and rock all day ; 
Going whither blow the gales, 

As I have heard a sailor say : 

I would, I guess, come back again 
To see my sisters now and then ; 
And the curling flame so bright, 
When the prairie burns at night : 
And tell the wonders I had seen 
Away upon the ocean green—” 


“ Hush! hush! talk not about the stormy sea; 
Better it were a hunter hale to be.” 


Between a tear and sob he smil’d, 
And thus spake on the cripple-child : 
‘‘T would I were a hunter hale, 

To chase the broad-horn’d buck and doe, 
Lightly bounding down the dale ; 
But that can never be, I know: 
Behind the house the wood-lands lie: 
A prairie smooth and wide before ; 
And I have seen their lovely green 
A thousand times or more ; 

Yet, in the weods I never strayed, 
Or on the prairie-border played : 


O, mother dear, that I could only be 
A sailor boy upon the rocking sea '” 


Then stream’d afresh the silent tears, 
Fast trickling down his cheek ; 

And wept the tender woman too, 
But more she could not speak : 

The boy’s, she knew, was a bitter lot 
—A lot of hopeless wo— 

Yet ne’er, at heart, its bitterness, 
Till then, had grieved her so. 
Nature had whisper’d in his soul 
The bliss to him denied : 

And now to win him health and joy 
She would, that morn, have died. 


Again she sat beside the cottage door : 
But not again took up the tune of yore. 
VOL. XII. 
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Over the prairie, to and fro, 

The deer were trooping in the snow, 

When, from his rush-mat, on the floor, ; 

The youth look’d out of the log-house door. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ how long and when, 

Will banks and groves be green again? 

—The deer lie down in a grassy bed, 

And under my oak the carpet spread ?” 

She answer’d not—but eyed the child: 

And still his look was bright and wild, 

But his pale cheek was thin as death ; 

And fast and faintly came his breath : 
Soon the red doe would find a grassy shade, 
But ne’er for him again the mat be laid. 


GREEK POETS; 
"No. 


SIMMIUS THEBMUS. 


"Hoép’ brio ripBoro jpépa 

“Eprigots, xAoepods éixxpoxéwv trOKApovs, 
Kai reraddv ravrn pddov, re 

bypa kAhpara Xevapévn, 
Eivexev cipabing pedexpds 

*"Hoxnoev, Movoedy dpptya Xapirwv. 


TRANSLATION, 


Sweet Ivy, ’round this tomb thy tendrils twine, 
Where sleepeth Sophocles, the bard divine ; 
And, mingled with the vine and budding rose, 
O’erhanging, shade the place of his repose. 

Just emblems of the all-surpassing art, 

' Wherewith he moulded and improved the heart, 
And of the never-fading fame he won— 
The Muses’ and the Graces’ tuneful son. 


[Another Translation of the same.] 


Twine, Evergreen! thy tendrils softy twine 
Around the tomb, where Sophocles doth sleep : 
Thy dark boughs mingling with the dewy vine, 
nd with the blushing rose ;--o’ershading, creep. 


True symbols of his sweetly moral strain, 
And of the never-fading fame he won, 

Wherewith he shall for endless ages reign— 
The Muses’ and the Graces’ tuneful son. 


E. A. C, 


Crestomathic Institution. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HIGH STREET, 


(EDINBURGH. ) 


Few localities speak to us so eloquently of the olden time as 
the High-street of Edinburgh ; few so deeply impress us with 
the venerable spirit of antiquity. We have contemplated many 
a noble ruin, and mused over many an interesting relic of the 
past ; but too often our enjoyment has been but the pleasant 
abstraction of the moment—the intrusion of the matter-of-fact 
present repelling the vision of the past; for modern taste and 
fashionable innovation had effected their changes, leaving 
scarcely a remnant of antiquity whereby to hanga tale. We 
can seldom now-a-days welcome a noble old cathedral with- 
out extending our greeting to its shining modern companion of 
a steeple, nor make advances to an antiquated castle without 
previous obeisance to its new-fashioned walls. But with the 
High-street it is otherwise ; it remains as of old, the same exclu- 
sive society of antique gables, peak-roofed and timber-treed 
mansions ; bowed, perhaps, a little with age, but still retaining 
vigorously its hale, hearty constitution of stone, and forbidding 
all intrusion of shining brick, with its smart, dapper exterior 
and formal look. 'The Edinburgh fashionables, with rare good 
taste, have sought elsewhere to gratify their new-fangled notions, 
leaving the High-street to flourish on in its fresh old age, garru- 
lous with tales of the olden time. In it we have nought to remind 
us of the nineteenth century, nothing to recall to us the practi- 
cal present day ; all reminds us of the past ; those dark, antiquat- 
ed mansions, which lift their lofty summits steeple high, dark- 
ening the thoroughfare, seem to reflect their ancient spirit upon 
those who live and flourish in their shade. 'The gay and fash- 
ionable, the changing creatures of the present, have flitted 
away ; and the common people, who cling to old notions and 
old habits of feeling and of dress, are left sole possessors, to re- 
main equal remnants of the past with the antiquated street itself ; 
they reciprocally guard off all change, and the company of 
modern men or modern mansions is heartily eschewed. It is 
this exclusive oldness which throws such a charm upon the 
High-street and its people ; insuch society we have no difficulty 
in abstracting ourselves from the world as it now is; in fact, we 


live in the olden time. 
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Knots of antique folks, as they were wont in former days, col - 
lect here and there. There, a group cheapening hollands and 
linens at the open draper’s stall in the Lawn-market; there, 
one gathering about the Highland soldier in his kilt and tar- 
tans, who tells of wars and foreign parts; and there another, 
discussing with the Leith fisherwoman the freshness of her 
“finnan haddies;” and again there comes down the street the 
blind old piper, in his ragged plaid, tuning his shrill bagpipe notes, 
and drawing in his train a crowded host of ragged urchins, ren- 
dering discord more discordant with their shouts and cries. At 
yonder corner, too, the old preacher collects a congregated 
mass of hearers, and tussles publicly for their benefit with 
the knotty points of election and free-will, and calls down up- 
on all unbelievers the wrath of the gods above—his invocation 
often proving so far effective as to bring down upon himself 
and listeners a plentiful shower of wishy-washy from some 
lofty eighth flat, which proves a cooler of the preacher’s hot- 
headed ardor, and an effective scatterer of his congregation. 
There, too, of old, at the very same corner, John Knox 
preached and denounced ; and thus too, doubtless, the eleves 
of the upper shrines applied the sloppy argumentum ad 
capitem, and forced the reformer to yield the ground, no 
better reconciled to the application from above than was 
Bramble, despite of the accompanying expression of good- 
will, gardy-loo, “Lord have mercy on you.” 

The High street is thronged with localities of deep and thrilling 
interest, associated, as they are, with the stirring facts of His- 
tory and the equally impressive imaginings of Fancy. Re- 
cur to the time when a tumultuous band of fanatics and en- 
thusiasts, led on by that arch-destroyer Knox, crowded the 
thoroughfare ; now venting their anti-papistical furor upon the 
old church—the venerable St. Giles, violating the altar, tearing 
down and demolishing the sacred ornaments, and widely de- 
facing monuments venerable from antiquity and the piety of 
their founders, and again rushing into the court-yard of Holy- 
rood, denouncing the beauteous queen Mary as a “ vile papist,” 
invoking the vengeance of heaven upon her head, making the 
old palace re-echo with their infuriated shouts, and ever and 
anon with the demoniacal cry of “ to the faggots with her ;” and 
with the vivid description of Scott in our recollection, we pic- 
ture the rush, the tumultof the Porteous mob gathering around 
the old Talbooth, with the flickering torches shedding an 
uneasy light upon its antiquated walls, and the fierce looks 
of the maddened rioters. 

Many an individual object in this quaint old street is 
thus endowed with interest. There, at its eastern limit, 
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stands the old rock-bound castle, with its moss-covered 
battlements frowning darkly from its height upon a glori- 
ous expanse—yonder the Pentlands lift their heads—there 
calmly reposes the Frith, with its fleet of sail; there Arthur's 
seat and Salisbury Craig extend their uneven lengths along, 
while nearer, before and around it, the old and new town re- 
echo the busy hum of their motley population. In asmall iron- 
grated room, perched on high in a lofty turret of the castle, the 
pedantic monarch, James the First was born ; his mother hav- 
ing fled to the security of its walls for protection from the vio- 
lence of her unruly subjects—the circumstances attendant upon 
his birth first impressing, no doubt, upon the doughty king an 
unconquerable horror of all that told of war, and disturbing his 
mind with fancies of gunpowder plots and treasons. Here, too, 
the regalia, the diadem that crowned the brow of Bruce, and 
the sceptre that was wielded in his iron grasp, are preserved 
with jealous watchfulness ; here, too, Mons. Meg bellows on 
gala days. As we wend our way from the castle to proceed 
down the High-street, the steep and crooked Bow catches our 
eye, bending its jagged course, flanked on either side with anti- 
quated lofty mansions, till it loses itself in the wide esplanade 
of the grass-market. Casting but a glance down the Bow, a short 
step on our course brings us to the Lawn-market ; here the cun- 
ning artisan plies his trade, and the neat busy draper displays his 
tempting wares. Here, too, at the sign of the golden nag, old Sad- 
dle-tree sold curbs and bits, saddles and trappings and discours- 
ed learnedly on the law—catching his legal inspiration from the 
old Parliament house just opposite, which re-echoes the con- 
fused bawlings of a host of advocates and attorneys, and which 
of old resounded with the no less Babel-like shouts of barbarian 
legislators, disturbing the quiet of its venerable moss-covered 
companion—the Talbooth church. 'The old 'Talbooth itself— 
the scene of the gentle Effie Dean’s harsh suffering, and the 
Luckenbooths, around which the genius of Scott has thrown 
such an interest, have yielded to the improving spirit of the age, 
but remain for ever in the pages of the Northern Shakspeare. 
Leaving the Lawn-market, the Talbooth church, the sites of 
the old Talbooth, the Luckenbooths, and the Parliament house, 
with their thousand associations, we pass down the old romantic 
street, the bells of St.Giles merrily chiming “for auld lang syne,” 
the shades of evening slowly gathering around, and the calm 
warm twilight shadowing dimly out the collected groups of arti- 
zans enjoying a respite from labor, soldiers free from garrison 
duty, sailors from Leith with their sweet-hearts, and burly trades- 
men, mayhap baillies escaped from their shut-up shops. Such 
is the time to peruse these relics of the olden time, when the dim 
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twilight throws its mellow tint around, reflecting its calm- 
ness upon the inhabitants. It is then that all seems in proper 
keeping—the shadowy evening, the quiet grouping, and the 
lofty dim-looking mansions. But we find ourselves opposite a 
low-peaked domicile extending its oaken gable over the side- 
walk, its odd-fashioned roof and quaintly carved door giving it 
an antiquated air. Here lived John Knox, and from that low 
window yonder, the enthusiast reformer addressed the congre- 
gated mass below, and here he yet lives—in plaister ; for under 
that self-same window he stands out in bold relief in his pulpit, 
with his outstretched arms in the attitude of stern denuncia- 
tion ; his effigy is a dark-haired, dark-whiskered little object, 
leaning over acuriously carved octagonal pulpit, with his arms 
upraised and nose upturned in evident disgust at the pole which 
a zealous Catholic barber, who lives below, has surmounted 
with a cross and stuck in his very face. 

Leaving our little reformer, we pass down the Canongate. Stop- 
ping here and there to gaze at some lofty tenement, the device over 
the entrance to which tells of some great inhabitant in days of 
yore, a coronet betokening some noble temporal lord, a St. John’s 
Cross, some mighty knight templar, and the quaint latin inscrip- 
tions, carved in stone, conveying some moral or religious apo- 
thegm betokening at least the outward piety of those who tarried 
within. ‘The name of that portion of the High-street, called the 
Canongate, the old cross, with its pedestal worn away by the de- 
vout kisses of the suppliant—the insignia of the religious orders 
carved upon the houses, all indicate that there, in former time, the 
spiritual lords, templars, and priests, were wont to swell in pride 
and wanton in magnificent luxury. ‘The greatest of the lords 
temporal were alone deemed fit company for them, and vied with 
these religious grandees in displays of magnificence in the 
Canongate, the court end of the High-street. There yet flourishes, 
in fresh old age, the mansion of the regent Murray, with its 
court-yard, old-fashioned gardens, and the terrace where he met 
with his untimely fate while enjoying the twilight in the com- 
pany of some high-born beauties. Just opposite the old Canon- 
gate the Talbooth, with its iron-bound gates and grated win- 
dows, frowns significantly upon the passer-by. ‘I'he old palace 
of Holyrood now bursts upon our view, and terminates our 
contemplation among the monuments of antiquity, which, like 
“leaves in Vallambrosa,” are scattered profusely through the 
High-street. Holyrood, where Scotland’s kings in her indepen- 
dence held their court, bears in every stone some interesting 
association. Here Queen Mary strove to soften the harshness 
of her exile from sunny France and its light-hearted “gay 
companie,” by listening to the sweet music of the gentle sym- 
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pathizing Rizzio ; here lies, in beautiful ruins, Holyrood chapel ; 
here the altar where the ill-fated Darnley plighted his troth ; 
here the royal tomb, where moulders the dust of Scotland’s 
kings; and here the private confessional of Queen Mary, where 


she unburthened her heart of sorrow, not of sin. 


LINES, 
Written on hearing of the Death of Lowisa Missouri Miller. 


* Thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams,—ah ! thou hast fled, 
The good, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius.” 
SHELLEY. 


Ox, unpolluted one! though born in shame, 

And doomed to a companionship with guilt, 
The tears have sprung unbidden to my eyes 

While hearing thy sad fate. It seems, alas! 

But yesterday I saw thee in thy bloom, 

Felt the slight pressure of thy greeting hand, 

And gazed into thy young and beaming face. 

Thy heart was full of hope. Success had crown’d 
Thy early efforts in that mighty art 

In which a Siddons triumph’d—and the thought, 
‘That with fame’s laurel-wreath upon thy brow, 
Thou might’st retrieve thy most ungracious lot, 
Aroused a high ambition—not too high 

For thy excelling genius to requite. 

I listened to the music of thy voice, 

I drank the lustre of thy earnest eyes, 

I saw thee young and beautiful, and deemed 

Thy bright anticipations might prove true. 

Alas, for their fulfilment! Cold and still 

Lies the young, innocent heart that gave them birth ! 
Dimmed are the eyes which kindled at those hopes 
With a divine expressiveness, as if 

The immortal soul were struggling for escape 
Through the translucent portals. Hush’d that voice 
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(Fit vehicle for youth’s enchanting dreams !) 
Whose melody, so tender and so strange, 

Fell like AZolian numbers on the ear. 

And that fine-moulded form—how true to grace 
Its delicate expansion !—never more 

Shall we behold it in its living beauty. 

Thy hopes, thy fears, thy wrongs, thy loveliness, 
Are buried all within thy early grave ! 


Cruel thy fate, oh lovely one! and steeped 
In bitterest agony thy life’s brief span ! 
Compelled to hate where thou wouldst love and honor,. 
To shrink abhorring from those tender ties 
Which nature and religion bade thee cherish ; 
Baited by vice—clinging in desperation 
To virtue’s shrine, whence Infamy would drag thee ; 
Traduced, insulted, driven forth an duteast, 
Thou still wast strong in honor, and believed 
The world would hold thee guiltless—but the shaft— 
The lethal shaft* was forging. Thou wast doomed. 
Slander had coined a tale of foulest stamp. 
In luckless hour it reached thee—such a tale 
Of unimagined horror, as affrighted 
Thy sensitive spirit and made life a frenzy ! 
And to the earth thou fell’st—thy heart was broken ! 


Enfranchised one! guilt’s poisonous atmosphere 
Was round thee from thy hapless infancy ; 
And yet, like some fair flower, that blooms serene 
Amid corruption, innocent of taint, 
Preserving its fair hues and fragrant odors, 
Though springing from pollution ; so did’st thou 
Retain the purity which Nature gave thee. 
So did thy gentle spirit unfold its sweets, 
Till from the fragile stalk, the opening bud 
Was rent by the fierce blast, and borne, we trust, 
To a purer clime, a more congenial soil ! 


* “ Heret lateri lethalis arundo.”’ 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE, 


AND THE INTRODUCTION OF LINEAR DRAWING INTO 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AMERICAN LYCEUM, BY WM. C. WOODBRIDGE. 
Part I. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING THE EYE. 


THE point seems at length universally conceded in our 
country, by those who have reflected on the subject, that the 
cultivation of the ear is an important part of education, if not 
essential to its completeness ; that music is a means of innocent 
amusement and moral improvement, to which the poor are en- 
titled as well as the rich. 

The cultivation of the eye is not less important in any re- 
spect ; and is far more essential in the daily occupations of life. 
Its partial education is a matter of necessity, for simple vision 
presents us only with forms, colors, and shades, without giv- 
ing us any conception of distance. 'The child is compelled to 
learn by practice that he cannot touch every object he sees; 
and the landscape doubtless appears to him at first, as it did to 
Caspar Hauser, a mere mixture of different colors and shades 
upon the window. 

As a necessary consequence, the accuracy of the eye-mea- 
sure* (“coup d’ wil,”) depends in a great degree upon the ac- 
cidental circumstances of early life. The child of the city may 
have learned to estimate distances only by looking down or 
across the street, or by comparing houses and windows and 
doors ; and, when placed amidst the varying objects of the 
country, may have no accurate conception of distance, but sup- 
pose that it cannot be far to the setting sun. The country 
child, from the habit of measuring with his steps the greater 
distances of objects which he sees at the commencement of his 
walk, has far more distinct conceptions of the subject ; and, if 
he passes his life in the country, will calculate the distance of 


* We have no translation for the expressive term “ covp d’ @il,” but rather 
than adopt a word which can never be accommodated to the orthography of our 
language, I have ventured to imitate the independence of the Germans, in the com- 
position of a new term nearly equivalent. 
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the objects in view, with an accuracy which surprises a citizen, 
and which he can only imitate when he has ridden over the 
ground by the watch. ‘The person whose occupation leads 
him continually to estimate distances, and to prove his accura- 
cy by traversing them, necessarily acquires the greatest skill ; 
and the coachman, the waggoner, and the sailor, are often oblig- 
ed to smile at the conjectures of the unpractised, and still of- 
tener to excite their astonishment by proving by experiment that 
the uneducated eye isa very unfaithful guide on such subjects. 
This truth, indeed, the weary limbs and disappointed hopes of 
a pedestrian or traveller often illustrate in a manner which 
makes him feel the value of a skill which he does not possess. 

It is equally true that only the practised educated eye is ca- 
pable of estimating form and magnitude with correctness. Both 
are intimately connected with distance, and it is impossible to 
decide accurately either on the size or shape of an object with- 
out some correct idea of its distance and position. But in rela- 
tion to objects close at hand—who has not seen and envied the 
accurate eye of the draughtsman, the painter, the architect, the 
carpenter, and even the tailor ? 

The application of this species of skill is more universal 
than that which relates to sounds. ‘There is scarcely an art or 
trade which can be practised, scarcely a business in life which 
can be carried on, without the capacity of observing accurately 
and remembering correctly the size and shape of objects. The 
carpenter, the mason, the smith of every kind are successful 
and valued in proportion to the justice of the eye-measure with 
which they collect and shape and connect the materials with 
which they work. The tailor, the shoemaker, and the milliner, 
who does not possess the skill, imprison or disfigure those they 
attempt to clothe or adorn; waste their materials and disap- 
point themselves. ‘The dealer in such articles will often suc- 
ceed or fail in proportion to his skill in estimating the magni- 
tude and form of the articles he procures. Indeed, who has not 
often lost his time or his money, or disappointed himself or his 
friends, in making or purchasing something whose size and 
shape were utterly unsuited to the purpose for which it was 
designed ? 

The eye-measure is equally important to the cultivation of 
habits of order, so far as it relates to place ; and when the ha- 
bit is established in one particular, it becomes too useful and 
too agreeable to be neglected in other respects. The arrange- 
ment of the kitchen and the parlor, the wardrobe and the li- 
brary, the shop and the warehouse, and the office—the ship 
and the fortress, and the public building, will be more or less 
orderly and agreeable in proportion to the justness of the eye- 
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measure of those who direct it. The very adjustment of the 
dress depends much upon it; and a glance at the person or the 
chamber of an individual, is often sufficient to show his capa- 
city in this respect. How many do we see in whom the slo- 
venly mode of covering themselves, and the utter irregularity 
and diserder of all that belongs to them, without the slightest 
consciousness on their part of any deficiency, furnishes de- 
cisive evidence that they have not the power, even to perceive 
that all is not right! ‘There are, indeed, some to be found, 
in whom this negligence arises from pure indolence or absorp- 
tion in other objects, and who perceive with pain the disagree- 
able aspect of things around them. But these cases are but ex- 
ceptions; and the faculty in question, though not extinct, has 
been rendered torpid and inactive by the influence of other pro- 
pensities. 

To the mother of a family, who is called to practise so many 
of the occupations we have mentioned, and whose primary 
duty it is to be the presiding spirit in all the arrangements of 
the household aud the person, the eye-measure is peculiarly 
important. You will be able to discover to what an extent she 
possesses it, not merely in the aspect of her house and the dis- 
tribution of her furniture—in the appearance of her closets and 
store-rooms, and wardrobes and work-baskets—but in the very 
arrangement of her table and her dress ; and among the frugal, 
industrious mothers of New England, in the form and set of 
the dress of her children, which she so seldom leaves to the di- 
rection of others. Every article of dress, which she shapes or 
makes for herself or any of her family, will serve as a proof of 
the correctness of her eye. Not unfrequently the straight- 
ness of the curves and the crookedness of the straight lines, 
and the want of correspondence, and consequent irregularity of 
portions that are united, and the want of adaptedness of the 
whole apparel to the shape or size of the individual for whom 
it was intended, show how much time and effort was lost for 
want of this faculty. If you inquire into the quantity or the 
remains of the materials employed, you will find a correspond- 
ing loss and waste, which would be spared entirely if they 
were an eye accustomed to estimate correctly the shape and 
size of the articles to be made. 

When we go beyond the mere demands of necessity and 
common trades, and attempt to make any thing which involves 
invention or taste, the necessity of an accurate conception, ofa 
nice and prompt judgment of magnitude and form, are indis- 
pensable to success. Without this, the mechanist would pro- 
duce machines so cumbersome or so shapeless, as to be useless, 
or even ridiculous ; and the artisan who aims to ornament and 
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to please the eye, will only excite laughter or disgust. With- 
out this, we are equally incapable of judging and ot enjoying the 
beauties of form and prospects, whether in the works of God 
or of man ; and like the child, who is most attracted by that 
which is gorgeous and dazzling, we shall only appreciate the 
beauties of fine colors or the most striking forms. All that 
beautiful variety of shape and size, which the Creator has given 
to the animal and vegetable tribes, to the figure of the flower 
and to the very indentations of the leaf, is lost upon us, or ab- 
sorbed in some vague ideas to which they are all reduced by 
our limited observations on this subject. 

When the mechanic or the artist is called to imitate mo- 
dels, it is obviously of the highest importance to possess an ac- 
curate eye-measure. Without it he can do nothing with a free 
hand, but must always have his models and his scale of inches 
before him; and even then will be liable to gross mistakes. 
He can alter neither the form nor size of his work without 
risking the entire loss of his proportions, and thus rendering 
the product of his labor imperfect or deformed. Nay, he will 
be liable (like the Chinese artist who made a coat for a tall 
man, as long as the model which was given him belonging toa 
short man, or the other who carefully imitated the rents and 
patches) to perform his work in a manner which will be as ri- 
diculous as it is useless. 

In regard to articles in common use, these difficulties do not, 
indeed, ofien occur ; because the models are nearly uniform, and 
the apprentice learns to construct them piece by piece, and pro- 
ceeds almost mechanically in bis labor. But whenever sci- 
ence, or health, or convenience, or economy demands some va- 
riation, even in articles in common use, who that has tried it 
does not know how difficult it is to find an artist who has the 
skill in judging of shape and size, and proportion, which is re- 
quisite ; and how often the least order for a departure from the 
exact form of the original is followed by entire disappointment 
and failure! On the other hand, the high value which is placed 
on the mechanic, of whatever kind, who possesses this skill and 
judgment of the eye, and the constant demands and high prices 
for his labor, show that the cultivation of which I speak really 
is of that practical utility which is the sole object of some who 
aim at reforming education, and contributes to that money get- 
ting, which so inany treat as the chief end of man, under the 
cover of this same title of “utility.” Short-sighted utilitarian- 
ism! which esteems nothing useful that does not multiply the 
material treasures and enjoyments, and comforts “ which pe- 
rish in the using ;” a system that counts as useless even that 
which invigorates the frame, through which alone we can act 
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upon, or enjoy material things, and especially that which ele- 
vates the character and enjoyments of the soul, that will sur- 
vive the very elements of which its earthly habitation is com- 
posed ; that will rise trrumphant from the conflagration which 
will overwhelm all that science aud art have been able to 
construct on earth, and all that industry and economy have 
been able to accumulate in the successive generations of men. 
And yet [ am ashamed to see this same narrow spirit of mate- 
rial utility not merely in the ordinary money-getting transac- 
tions of our country, and in the streets and quarters—I might 
almost say temples dedicated to the worship of Mammon—not 
merely in the management of the village schools, and the aca- 
demy or the college erected “to draw money to the town ;” but 
the patrons and guardians of some institutions for education, who 
profess a desire to reform, to educate the body, the mind, and 
the heart at once, and to prepare the indigent as the objects 
and the agents of benevolence. Would that some prophetic 
voice could banish these tables of money-changers from tem- 
ples dedicated to the cause of Christian charity! But I trust 
they are gradually disappearing, and hope this spot will not 
long be left upon the mantle of benevolence. 

Let it not be said that the cultivation of taste, in this respect, 
leads necessarily to expense and luxury; on the contrary, it 
is an important index of good taste to admire beauty which 
is connected with simplicity and intrinsic value, rather than 
with that glittering and showy character which demands more 
expense, and ministers merely to vanity. Every observing tra- 
veller has remarked how the educated, wealthy, and noble of 
European countries differ from the mere possessor of money 
suddenly acquired, without the refined education which usu- 
ally accompanies hereditary wealth—how often he is led to 
mistake the richly-dressed servant for the master—and how often 
the artizan’s wife and daughter quite outshine the family of 
their employer, on all ordinary occasions where the etiquette 
of court or of fashion does not call for a display. In short, the 
splendor and luxury of the great, who combine cultivated taste 
with wealth and rank, is limited to the places and occasions in 
which it was at least permitted under the Jewish economy. It is 
found almost exclusively in the structure and ornaments of their 
temples and palaces, and public monuments, or in their dress 
at the festivals, and the ceremonies on which they meet for so- 
cial or public purposes, and where it is considered a mark of 
respect due to others as well as to their own station, to appear 
in splendid costumes, and to furnish costly entertainments on 
the same principle that the wedding garment was required of 
old, and its omission was considered a gross expression of con- 
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tempt. But the desire of display, the love of ornament, is not 
less powerful in the uncultivated than in others; and without 
the restraints of good taste, it exhibits itself in a manner not less 
expensive than ridiculous. ‘The dress and ornaments which 
others wear only on great occasions, are displayed every day. 
In place of the simple beauty which the former seek, there is 
no end to the multiplication of colors, and forms, and gew- 
gaws ; and every thing is valued, not in proportion to its in- 
trinsic worth, but its glitter and cost. As an illustration of the 
extreme of this want of taste and its result, we may point to 
the savage chief who hangs about his person every rag of fine- 
ry, every piece of metal and glass, every object of curiosity, 
which he has been able to beg or plunder from the civilized vi- 
sitor ; and we may trace it through every grade of wealth and 
cultivation—from the cook in her silks and satins, to the queen 
in her embroidered robes and splendid jewels, which the cus- 
tom of ages compels her to wear, often with an aching head 
and a weary frame. 

The effect of cultivating the taste where there is the same 
degree of wealth, will, almost without exception, be to diminish 
the love for mere finery, and the amount of expensive luxury. 
Let me not be understood as vindicating this actual luxury of 
the wealthy and the great. It is the imperfection of an order 
of things, or, to use the language applied to former days—of a 
‘dispensation merely introductory to that simplicity to which 
Christianity tends ;” but if God saw fit to admit it, nay, to en- 
courage it by the splendor and expense which he directed in 
the constraction and advancing of his own temple—he is, at 
least, bold, who absolutely denounces and proscribes it without 
regard to those same prejudices, and habits and feelings—that 
same imperfection which led infinite wisdom to allow, and 
even to sanction it of old—nay, to permit what the spirit of 
Christianity utterly forbids, because of the hardness of their 
hearts—to withhold lessons on many points, because they were 
not able to bear them. 

it should not be forgotten that the loudest disclaimers 
against luxury in ornament and dress, are often those who have 
not the means of rivalling their wealthy neighbors; and that 
many of this character, who have attained wealth, have em- 
ployed it even more extravagantly than others. Some, certain- 
ly, have maintained their principles ; and the sincerity of others, 
at the moment, is not to be questioned; but they furnish evi- 
dence that they do not allow, in judging others, for the propen- 
sity of human nature which existed in themselves, and only 
needed a favorable occasion for its development. Many a 
Hazael might be pointed out in reference to this subject, who 
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once said, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ?” 
and even Diogenes, who so far surpassed his modern disciples, 
could still trample on Plato’s pride (as he termed his carpet) 
with more pride than Plato. ‘There is, however, an argument 
drawn from the works of the great artist, which would spare 
us all discussion of this kind. If beauty is not an object to be 
admired, to be sought for, to be imitated—why has he surround- 
ed us on every side with models of beauty in every conceivable 
variety of form, and magnitude, and shade? Why has he 
adorned the useful plants, and spread out a rich curtain, which 
seems only destined to adorn the world? Why has he furnished 
the wing of the insect, and the fading flower which merely an- 
nounces the fruit, with tissues and colors, and a splendor of 
beauty which art cannot imitate and wealth cannot purchase ? 
Why did he form the sapphire and the ruby, and the emerald 
and the chalcedony, the jasper and the onyx? Did divine 
wisdom discover the proper use, when he ordered them to be 
inserted in the ornamental breast-plate of the high priest? Why 
did he permit the holy men who wrote under His own inspira- 
tion, to attend so much to these objects, and excite the interest 
of others in their beauty by the numerous and glowing descrip- 
tions of them contained in the Scriptures? Why has he given 
us the taste to admire and enjoy—the interest to seek for and 
to imitate beauty? No other propensity or instinct of man can 
be named, which in its proper place, and time, and measure, is 
not given to be exercised, and does not produce useful results 
to the body, or the mind, or the world ; and why presume this 
one so comparatively harmless and innocent to be given only 
to be extinguished by stoical artificial apathy ? 

The abuse of the objects and the arts that cultivate the taste 
which coutributed to the downfall of Rome, which renders 
Italy the feeble slave of foreign masters, and which introduced 
idolatry into the Christian church, made the innocent occasion 
of these evils an object of abhorrence to the reformers. It 
seems to have been supposed that nothing but a famine would 
correct the evils of excess; and, in place of merely curbing the 
licentiousness into which man had been led in the exercise of 
a noble faculty, by giving it its appropriate education and direc- 
tion, and employing it in the service of virtue and religion, the 
attempt was made to extinguish it entirely. It was even pro- 
posed to exclude sacred music from the church, as being part 
and parcel of the same corrupt principle. A singular anecdote 
is related of Zuingle on this subject, which will serve to show 
how far an excellent man may be led astray by abstract rea- 
soning without reference to feeling. After he had so happily 
begun the reformation in Zurich, he entered the council- 
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chamber one day, and requesting leave to present a petition, he 
commenced singing it! When he could no longer proceed on 
account of the peals of laughter which convulsed the assem- 
bly, he turned to them and said, “ If it is not decorous to sing 
a petition to you, how can it be to God ?” 

Such an effort in regard to this, as in regard to every other 
fundamental principle of human nature, was in vain. It only 
served to banish a valuable aid from the service of religion, 
and leave it exclusively for those who sought to give pleasure, 
or attract admiration, or allure to evil—it was only to resign 
one of the strong-holds of the human heart to the exclusive di- 
rection of the agents of the animal or corrupt propensities. 

But even Zuingle afterwards changed his views, and united 
with Luther and other reformers, who regarded sacred music 
as a most important auxiliary to devotion, and employed it as 
a means of spreading the truth and exciting the spirit of the 
Gospel. It has ever since been considered ia every branch of 
the Christian church, except a few sects of very limited extent, 
an essential part of public worship and private devotion ; and 
it is deemed not only allowable, but laudable to cultivate the 
taste in reference to sounds to the highest degree possible, and 
to “make melody” unto God with the voice. For those who 
adopt these views, it is a singular inconsistency to object on re- 
ligious grounds to the cultivation of taste in respect to the ob- 
jects of sight ; and the “ Friends,” who exclude the beauties of 
music as well as of forms and colors, from the enjoyment of 
the devoted Christian, are the only consistent persons on this 
subject. 

So far, however, from being attended with evil results, the 
cultivation of the taste will produce positive benefit. We must 
avoid the extremes into which Herbert /fel/, in confounding the 
moral sense with taste—in attempting to make beauty the basis 
of virtue. The one is occtipied with moral relations, the other 
with sensible objects. Still the zsthetic principle, when fully 
developed, is a material aid to the moral one. ‘he connex- 
ion of these subjects is like many other facts in our nature, not 
easy to explain, but not the less certain. Men of refined taste 
do not fall into gross vice, at least, so easily as others. It is 
also a resource, an aid, in resisting the sudden violence of pas- 
sion and the seductions of appetite, when the feelings are too 
strongly excited to be affected by other motives. 

On this subject Fellenburg observes, “For those who de- 
spise exercises in the arts, I could only wish the incontestible 
truth were impressed upon their minds, that a well-formed 
taste, a delicate esthetic judgment, although it can never supply 
the defect of religious feeling, affords, on many occasions in life, 
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more assistance to human weakness than the colder convictions 
of moral duty; and that, like every thing which is intended to 
adhere indelibly to the char acter, It should be cultivated in the 
most careful and thorough manner. 

“In employing music and design to improve the taste, the 
study of both should be carefully regulated. Every thing of a 
voluptuous nature should be excluded with the utmost care. 
All excitement or excessive attachment to these subjects should 
be equally avoided, or immediately corrected. ‘They must be re- 
garded not as the essentials, but as the accessories to the charac- 
ter ; not as the end, but the means. Paintings or music, which 
excite the feelings strongly, should be presented with caution ; 
but even these are occasionally useful. ‘They serve as so many 
experiments to show the pupil his own character and the 
emotions of which he is susceptible. ‘The motive presented to 
the individual for the cultivation and exhibition of his taste, 
should be, on the one hand, the improvement of his own cha- 
racter, the provision of a new sense, for discovering and enjoy- 
ing the objects which God has provided for its gratification ; 
and, on the other hand, that love to our neighbor, which leads 
us to seek and employ every means to promote his happiness.” 

I was struck by the correspondence of these views with a re- 
mark of the late venerable Dr. Dwight. “'The great object of 
divine benevolence is the happiness of his creatures, and he who 
promotes the happiness of a little child for an hour, is a fellow- 
worker with God.” By means of these acquisitions the man of 
cultivated taste may fill up the moments in which those around 
him are overcome with weariness or worn down with care; he 
may refresh their minds with imitations of the beauties of na- 
ture, or something which may serve as a substitute, when they 
are covered with the gloom of night, or buried in the temporary 
death of winter. He may soothe their hours of pain and dis- 
tress, and lighten the daily trials of life, by scattering here and 
there a flower of beauty in moments when the mind is too feeble 
or too much oppressed to avail itself of higher consolations. 

He may often dissipate or lighten that cloud of gloom, which is 
at once the cause and the consequence of physical debility, and 
aid in preserving a friend from sinking into bodily exhaustion 
or mental despair. It is on this principle that a pupil should 
be taught to exhibit taste in his dress, his habitation, and every 
thing which surrounds him. He should feel himself bound as 
really to bestow the moments of pleasuie which this affords to 
the eye, as the more important gifts which benevolence dictates. 
He should consider himself as really (though not as greatly) cul- 
pable, when he produces unnecessary and unpleasant sensations 
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by his negligence, as when he had produced greater and more 
serious pain. 

I have thus endeavored to prove that the eye has equal claims 
to education with the ear, that those who cultivate the taste in 
reference to sounds, cannot consistently neglect to prepare it to 
estimate and enjoy the objects of sight. But I have also attempt- 
ed to illustrate its superior practical value in life, and the high- 
er claims which it necessarily has on the utilitarian spirit of 
our countrymen, and to show how important is the eye-measure, 
which results from a thorough education of this organ to the 
success of the mechanic in almost every branch of ordinary 
trades—how essential it is tothe inventor or the imitator of new 
machines—how much it contributes to decency and order in 
the family and the person—how essential it is to the mother of 
the family, (often deemed the least in need of such cultivation,) 
in the varicus duties to which she is called. I have also allud- 
ed to the superiority, which a correct estimate of form and mag- 
nitude gives in the common transactions of life, and the incon- 
venience and loss we often experience from the want of it in 
making or purchasing articles utterly unfit for the place or the 
purpose for which they were procured. No man better than 
an editor can estimate the value of a good eye-measure in the 
most common and valuable art of civilized life; for he labors 
for years through endless variety of irregularities in the shape 
and size of the letters, and the crookedness of the lines, in 
which ideas are often transmitted only to bewilder the printer, 
and bring mortification on the author. In nothing is the hap- 

y effect of the culture of the eye more visible than in the regu- 
An and neatness, and legibility of the hand-writing ; nothing 
is a more agreeable recommendation to a correspondent, while 
there are few things more fitted to excite displeasure or disre- 
spect towards an unknown individual, than the awkward cha- 
racters and crooked lines of a bad writer. But there is an eco- 
no ny of time and labor, too, which are of far more consequence ; 
and it is to be hoped that since fashion has taken off the ridicu- 
lous interdict which forbade the wealthy and literary to write 
well lest they should be suspected of having been “in trade,” 
there will be less encouragement to torment the eyes of readers, 
in order to prove one’s genius or consequence. 
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Gieanings in Europe—lItaly, by an American, in two volumes. 


Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Tuere is less egotism, less assumption, and less ill-nature in these 
than in the former volumes of the series, which we had occasion 
to notice in the latter part of last year. Mr. Cooper is very loth 
to omit any available opportunity for the indulgence of his spleen ; 
and he should be commended, in the present instance, for venting it 
freely upon his own countrymen instead of the natives of Italy, 
whose present state of apathy is such, that we doubt whether they 
could be excited into any considerable degree of indignation, even 
by the sneers of so celebrated an American author. ‘The delicious 
article in the London Quarterly Review on Mr. Cooper’s English 
Gleanings proved most irrefragably, that, with all his republican dog. 
matism, and insolence, and low-breeding, his abuse of his brother 
Jonathan far exceeded that, gross as it was, with which he bespatter- 
ed John Bull. The present volumes are equally conclusive on this 
point ; and we shall presently demonstrate that his own country and 
his own countrymen are the particular objects of his scorn and con. 
tempt. On hearing this, the question naturally arises—If such be 
his emotions, why does he remain here? Why does he not return 
to his admired Italy? Why does he waste the fruits of his genius 
on money-getters and money-lenders? Why does he not write and 
publish his magnificent works in French, or Italian, or Spanish ? 
We beg leave to suggest that he decamp forthwith, and take his pub- 
lishers with him. ‘he country would have a happy riddance of 
both; for the trash of the writer is put forth in a form quite as 
trashy, and both are equally disgusting to a person who likes to 
read good sense correctly and neatly printed. The typography of 
the work is as replete with errors as the statements which it con. 
tains are distorted and false. Were we in the habit of using for. 
cible dictionary words to express our meaning, after the straight-for. 
ward and somewhat forcible manner of Blackwood’s Magazine 
in its palmiest days, we should simply assert to the public,— 
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“Mr. James Fennimore Cooper is a blackguard and a slandererer.” 
We object, however, to such epithets, and therefore shall not make 
use of them; not prohibiting our readers from doing so, however, 
should they perceive the appositeness of their application during the 
progress of our remarks. 

Before proceeding to our partial analysis of the badly-printed 
books on our table, we shall fairly state that we are, and always 
have been, pre-eminently displeased with the author. This displea- 
sure has been aggravated into most unmitigated dislike, since we 
have read and heard the calumnies oh the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, which he has vented since the appearance of Lockhart’s 
Life and the well-known article inthe Quarterly. We state—and 
with positive knowledge—that Mr. Cooper has asseverated openly that 
Sir Walter Scott died a drunkard. Every man, who respects the 
illustrious memory of the great literary benefactor of his race, should 
make common cause in compelling the defamer to eat his words— 
words slanderous, false, and malignant. We trust that the slander 
will reach the ears of Sir Walter’s friends in England (and they are 
all the reading public), so that the utterer of it may be soundly 
whipt of justice whenever he bares himself to the lash by cobbling 
up his old journals into the shape of a book. We shal! do our de- 
voir in this way according to our feeble ability—although fully 
aware of the fact that the flagellation will not be effectual, since 
Mr. Cooper is supplied with a healing unguent in his own vanity, 
which seems to be more miraculously inexhaustible than the oil in 
the widow’s cruise. 

He writhed, however, most tortuously under the magnificent flog- 
ging of the Quarterly ; and we most fervently trust the same hand 
and the same thongs are ready for a new and lustier infliction. 
There is great consolation in the fact, that if this most potent author 
does indeed feel all the indifference which he pretends, and does not so 
much as wince under his constant gallings, the public, on whom he 
and his publishers depend for the sale of his furbished-up epistolary 
wares, and for whom he constantly expresses the fullest contempt, 
enjoy such drum-head exhibitions with a most provoking relish. 
Facts are mules that are obstinate, even under sucha master ly rider 
as Mr. Cooper; and he may tug in vain to force a bridle in their 
mouths, by help whereof he shall be able to rein them round. ‘The 
facts are, that his talkings and writings, assisted by certain judicious 
criticisms and editorial remarks, have nearly or quite ruined his 
reputation in this country. Let his booksellers deny, if they dare, 
that they are now afraid to publish the new productions of an au- 
thor, each one of which they used to consider as a little fortune in 
itself; they would now hesitate to pay five hundred dollars for a 
copyright for which they would sooner have ventured, five years ago, 
to pay five thousand. His “ Gleanings in Europe” may all of them 
be found in quantities on back-shelves “in lots to suit” trunk-makers. 
We doubt very much if the new novel will find a free market. It 
may be good, excellent, like the author’s best efforts of old; it may 
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be unincumbered by any of his faults—such as dullness, droningness, 
poverty of thought garbed in loose rags of expression ; it may be a 
deeply interesting story, enough to make the reputation of a par- 
venu author ; still we do not believe that it will sell. As much as 
Mr. Cooper ‘despises the American spirit of gain, we doubt very 
much whether he will not look with considerable chagrin at the 
right-hand side of Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard’s ledger on the 
day of settlement. We feel sure that the copyright has not been 
purchased. Lady Charlotte Bury’s American publishers are not 
such fools as “ that comes to.” 

From what we have just said, it will be perceived, that, as tho- 
roughly as we despise the character of our author as it looms through 
the mists of his overshadowing arrogance and absurd pretensions, 
displayed every where in his conversation and in most of his later 
writings, we do not deny to him the credit of remarkable talent in 
the collection and arrangement of interesting incidents in romantic 
forms. Other talents he has none above the ordinary level. We 
have heard his descriptions called graphic. To persons familiar 
with the scenes pourtrayed, they may be so; but to a stranger they 
convey no distinct image and leave no ineffaceable impression. ‘The 
reader, being by this time pretty well informed of the kind of esti- 
mation in which we hold James Fennimore Cooper, Esq., we will 
detain him no longer from the Gleanings in Italy ; but give him the 
result of our own siftings and thrashings out, of fifty bushels of 
chaff from two grains of wheat. 

We commenced by saying, that there was “less egotism, less as- 
sumption, and less ill-nature in these than in former volumes.” True ; 
but less though there be, there is sufficient to weigh down the merit 
of fifty such rifacimentos of old travelling reminiscences. In his 
first ** letter” he sets out from Milan on the 15th of October—in 
what year of grace is not mentioned—and arrives at Bologna. Of 
the former place we gather the important intelligence that “ military 
patrols march the streets at night,” and that there were “ many peo- 
ple with goiires in the streets ;” and of the latter, that its “ pictures 
gave great satisfaction ;” but are “ such things” as from their hack- 
neyed character are not worth “ entering into details about’’—that 
“ wax-work preparations are odious as spectacles” —and that it shows 
‘‘noble remains of its former wealth, learning, and importance.” We 
become seized of two more highly important deductions on the 
journey between these two cities. ‘I'he one is, that “ ten frogs are 
consumed in Italy for onein France ;” and the other, that the ‘battle 
of Lodi was no great shakes!” Now this is too bad. Since the 
Emperor Nap. has been dead and ont of the way this many a 
long year, we should really suppose that equally great men ought to 
be ashamed to be plucking off the hard-earned leaves of laurel which 
the chisel of the sculptor has fastened in marble copy on his brow. 
Was the author of the Bravo so discontented with his own planet. 
wreath of immortality, that he must needs gouge out the small star 
of Napoleon’s glory from the firmament of fame? Ungenerous 
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man! Hereafter will the victories of the Little Corporal be regard. 
ed as no better than the Indian skirmishes, so glowingly described 
in “the Last of the Mohicans.” You see—the Austrians were in 
full retreat when the French army came up to the bridge. The 
way they were “cutting stick” was curious. ‘They had lugged off 
all their artillery, and had not a piece of ordinance which could be 
brought to bear; for if they had had even an old rusty eighteen- 
pounder, they would have blown every son of a gun of a beggarly 
Frenchman sky-high. Because why? “It would have been impos- 
sible to cross the bridge under the fire of batteries of any force that 
were in the least well managed ;” and moreover, “ the bridge is six or 
eight hundred (mark the accuracy !) feet in length,” and the stream 
under it “a good deal disfigured by sand- banks.” What can be 
more conclusive? How could an army of Frenchmen, led on by 
Nappy Bonaparte, cross a narrow bridge over a stream that had 
sand-banks, if any sort of a battery could have peppered away at 
them? The idea is preposterous. It follows clearly, that the Aus- 
trians were streaking it like yellow-legs, and that all Napoleon had 
. to do was to quietly walk over the bridge in pursuit. Hence, like 
all the rest of Napoleon’s battles, this of the Bridge of Lodi was 
only fought in the grandiloquent bulletins. What a summary way 
of using up a gentleman’s reputation! We wonder if the legions 
of France crossed the Alps in the bulletins and made the Russians 
burn Moscow on paper. 

Now for sneer, number one, at things in general in the United 
States of America. Speaking of the “bas-reliefs which he saw on 
an old Gothic church in Parma, Mr. Cooper pleasantly remarks, 
“This is almost as bad as the bas-reliefs in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. But the nations have their Gothic ages, though it is to be 
hoped that our’s is to precede and not to follow the Golden.” Face. 
tious remark that! very charming! Next to abusing your mother, 
we can conceive of no more elegant recreation than that of vilify- 
ing your country. Our author indulges constantly in this vein, and 
if he cannot strike it naturally, goes marvellously out of his way to 
find it. For instance, “The ‘l'uscans seem full of sentiment ; and 
though the poor, as is the case all over the continent of Europe, are 
very poor, the class above them have as much satisiaction, [ fancy, 
as they who dream dollars and talk dollars from “ the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same.” Sneer, number two, tliat! ap- 
positely introduced. Now that we have soiled our fingers, let us go 
through the dirtiest part of our dirty work, and by passages selected 
at random, exhibit the utter contempt in which we are regarded 
by our illustrious fellow-citizen, the great American novelist. 
Speaking of a certain Count de V , whom he “met in Ame. 
rica just before leaving home (!)” he remarks, “ This Gentleman 
went through the United States, tablets in hand, seeming to be 
dissatisfied with himself if he quitted one of our common-place 
towns with a hospital (printed hispital) unexplored, a mineral un- 
registered, a church unexamined. (Mark the “concatenation ac. 
cordingly,” a hospital, a mineral and a church!) It struck me at 
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the time that he was making a toil of a pleasure, ESPECIALLY IN A 
COUNTRY THAT HAS SO LITTLE WORTH EXAMINING!” Put that in 
your pipes and smoke it, ye virtuously indignant patriot-reviewers ; 
ye ravers at Mrs. Troliope, ye abusers of Basil Hall! Did John 
Bull in America ever say that? Little in the country worth examining ! 
Mr. Paulding was wrong in making the travelling Englishman say 
that our thunder was “ very respectable thunder for a new country.” 
Our mountains are nothing, our lakes nothing! (this Mr. Cooper af- 
terwards as much as asserts) our glorious institutions are nothing ! 
our gigantic system of internal improvement nothing! Hide your di- 
minished head, M. De Tocqueville, for daring to prove the contrary ! 

New-York is our amiable traveller’s especial aversion. “ New- 
York which is four times as large as Florence and ten times as rich, 
does not possess a tithe—nay, not evena hundreth part, of its attrac- 
tions.” Wonderful! that an immense city, in a country two centuries 
old, should not be as full of works of art as a little one in regions 
that lay under the earliest dawn of civilization. “ By the powers!” 
said Pat, “here is my little bit of a watch, not bigger than a pota- 
to, has beat that mighty big clock on St. Paul’s two hours anda 
quarther !” 

On page 153, Vol. I. we are told that “ the harbor of New-York 
is barely pretty.” We will quote a page or two where this occurs, 
as reference is made not only to New-York, but to American scenery 
in general. He is speaking of the bay of Naples: 


“* What dunce first thought of instituting a comparison between the bay of 
New-York and this?’ It is searcely possible for two things composed of the 
same elements to be less alike, in the first place; nor are their excellencies the 
same in a single essential point. The harbor of New-York is barely pretty ; 
there being, within my own knowledge, some fifty ports that equal, or surpass it, 
even, in beauty. These may not be in England, a country in which we seek 
every standard of excellence; but the Mediterranean alone is full of them. No 
one would think of applying the term pretty, or even handsome, to the Bay of 
Naples; it has glorious and sublime scenery, embellished by a bewitching softness. 
Neither the water nor the land is the same. In New-York the water is turbid and 
of a dullisk green color, for in its purer moments, it is, at the best, of the green- 
ish hue of the entire American coast; while that of the Bay of Naples has the 
cerulean tint and limpidity of the ocean. At New-York, the land, low and tame, 
in its best months offers nothing but the verdure and foliage of spring and sum- 
mer, while the coast of this gulf, or bay, are thrown into the peaks and faces of 
grand mountains, with the purple and rose-colored tints of a pure atmosphere 
and a low latitude. If New-York does possess a sort of back-ground of rocks, 
in the Palisadoes, which vary in height from three to five hundred feet, Naples 
has a natural wall, in the rear of the Campania Felice, among the Apennines, 
of almost as many thousands. This is speaking only of nature. As regards ar- 
tificial accessories, to say nothing of recollections, the shores of this bay are 
teeming with them of every kind ; not Grecian monstrocities, and Gothic absur- 
dities in wood, but palaces, villas, gardens, towers, castles, cities, villages, 
churches, convents, and hamlets, crowded in a way to leave no point fit for the 
eye unoccupied, no picturesque sight unimproved. On the subject of the scale 
on which these things are done, | will only say, that we tacked the felucca, in 
beating up to the town, under the einpty windows of a ruined palace, whose ver 
base is laved by the water, and whose stones would more than build all the pub- 
lic works on the shores of our own harbor, united. 

“The public mind in America has got to be so sickly on such subjects, that men 
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shrink from telling the truth; and many of our people not only render them- 
selves, but some render the nation, ridiculous, by the inflated follies to which they 

ive utterance. I can safely say, | never have seen any twenty miles square of 

ower Italy, ifthe marshes and campagnes be excepted, in which there is not more 
glorious scenery than I can recall in all those parts of America with which [ 
am acquainted. Our lakes will scarcely bear any comparison with the finer 
lakes of Upper Italy ; our mountains are insipid as compared with these, both 
as to hues and forms; and our seas and bays are not to be named with these. If 
it be patriotism to deem all our geese swans, lam no patriot, nor ever was: for, 
of all species of sentiments, it strikes me that your ‘ property patriotism’ is the 
most equivocal. Be on your guard against the statements of certain low politi- 
ca! adventurers, who are as notorious for abusing every thing American, while 
in Europe, as they are for extolling them, when in America.” 


That last is a sensible observation, though, as for mistaking geese 
for swans, Mr. Cooper is a living example of a constant mistake of 
the kind. ‘here is it least one American goose that he mistakes for 
a swan. 

We will go back a little, and accompany Mr. Cooper upon the 
visits which he condescended to make in Florence. ‘lhe descrip- 
tion of these forcibly reminds us of those with which we are regaled 
in “England by an American.” ‘There were two ainateur theatres 
in Florence, “ at the head of one of which is Lord B , and at 
the head of the other Lord N .’ At one of the theatrical exhi- 
bitions at one of these establishments, 


* One of the players sang, with a good deal of humor, a comic song, that at- 
tempted to delineate national traits. ‘There was a verse or two appropriated to 
the English, the French, the Germans, &c. &c. and the finale was an American. 
The delineations of all the first were common-place enough ; the humor consisting 
chiefly in the mimicry, the ideas themselves having no particular merit. But 
the verse for the American seemed to be prepared with singular care, and 
was given with great unction. It represented a quasi Western man, who is 
made to boast that he is the lad to eat his father, whip his mother, and to achieve 
other similar notable exploits. I do not know thatI am absolutely destitute of 
an appreciation of wit or humor, but certainly, it struck me this attempt was ut- 
terly without either. It was purely an exaggerated and coarse caricature, posi- 
tively suited only to the tastes of a gallery in a sea-port town. The other verses 
had been laughed at, as silly drollery, perhaps; but this was received with— 
how shall 1 express it ?—a yell of delight would not be a term too strong! 

“ No one is more ready to give proper credit to the just-mindedness and libe- 
rality of a portion of the English than myself: but the truth would not be told, 
were | to singed under the impression that their tone prevails even among the 
better classes of their society, in relation to ourselves. You will remember that 
this song was not given to the pit or galleries of an ordinary theatre, but to a so- 
ciety in which there were none beneath the station of gentlemen, and that I 
should deem this caricature altogether beneath the intelligence and breeding of 
the company, were it not for the singular rapture with which it was greeted. It 
is a much more laughable commentary on this extraordinary scene, that, just as 
it was finished, the Count di leaned over and whispered to me that the dislike 
and ‘ jealousy’ (I use his own words) of the English for the Americans seemed 

inappeasable ! 1 observed that the side of the room that was chiefly occupied by 
the people of rank was mute, the nobles maintaining a cold and polished indiffer- 
ence ; but in the other end of the sa/a, which was filled with half-pay officers and 
the o7 polloi of the travellers, the yell was quite suited to the theme. One might 
ro pe fancied it the murdered father shrieking under the knife of the parrici- 
dal son. 
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Now, in spite of this tremendous figure of speech, we are inclined 
to the opinion that “ the yell of delight” was uttered in consequence 
ef the superior humor of the imitation of the Western man to that 
of the European oddities. They had probably heard the latter a 
hundred times, and the American “take-off” alone had an air of 
novelty. Here is reason enough, without attributing the yell to 
an explosion of hatred towards the Yankees. Mr. Cooper is him- 
self constantly exhibiting that extreme sensitiveness which he is so 
ready to ridicule in his countrymen abroad. 

The second visit in Florence was to the Grand Duke. Omitting 
the tedious, introductory, narrative portion, we come to two or three 
pages, high seasoned with selfishness and absurdity. Weregale our 
readers with an extract, and, without italicising, leave them to make 
due emphasis where it is needed : 


“ With one of his questions, which was personal to myself, I was both startled 
and amused. ‘ De quel pays étes vous, vraiment?’ he asked, laying particular 
emphasis on the last word. Had he not discovered too much knowledge of 
America previously, I might have suspected the old difficulty of color was a 
stumbling-block ; but as this was out of the question, suspicion was drawn 
another way. I believe the simple solution of this unusual question to be as fol- 
lows :—Not long before, I had taken an opportunity to expose the motives and 
policy, that had given rise to the systematic and enduring abuse of the English 
oo on America. Any one might have accomplished this duty, for such it 

ad actually become; but favored by circumstances, my own publication had 
made its way in Europe, where most American books would never have penetrated. 
As a matter of course, I had been blackguarded,—for the Anglo-Saxon race seems 
to take natural refuge in blackguarding when it can neither refute or disprove. 
By way of weakening my testimony, a report had been industriously circulated 
that I was a renegado Englishman, and an honest indignation for unmerited 
national calumny was ingeniously imputed to personal disaffection and per- 
sonal discontent: As half-a-dozen of these rumors had fallen under my eyes 
in the public journals, I was at no loss to understand the drift of the grand 
duke’s inquiry ; and this the more especially, as he awaited the answer with 
evident curiosity. Determined to set him right on this subject, which if of 
no importance to the state of Tuscany, was of some importance to myself, I told 
him, with commendable particularity, I was a native of the small state of New 
Jersey, a territory lying between the two great states of Pennsylvania and New- 
York; though a citizen of the latter from infancy. He wished to know _if New 
Jersey was an original state, and whether my father had not been an English- 
man. On this hint, I added that my family had migrated to America in 1679, 
from England certainly, but I had every reason to believe that 1 was the first 
member of it, in the direct line, who had been out of the country since; and, 
moreover, that Pennsylvania, eae tgs and New-York were original states 
in the heart of America, and that more than a hundred men of my name and 
blood were at this moment among their citizens. I believe this satisfied the 
grand duke: for so general is the disgust created by the English system of ca- 
lumniating, that [ have often had occasion to observe that the inhabitants of 
other countries are usually pleased to find the islanders put in the wrong. 

“Tt was not an easy matter to answer all the questions of this prince without 
misleading him, for etiquette prevented more than direct and brief replies. He 
was curious on the subject of luxury, and had many exaggerated notions con- 
cerning the magnificence of our nation. He seemed surprised when I told him 
we had no scenery to compare with that of the Mediterranean, and that nearly all 
of the American coast, in particular, was tame and uninteresting. ‘But your 
lakes?’ ‘Are large, sir, without question ; but so large as to resemble views of 
the ocean, and with coasts that are far from striking. We have many beautiful 
little lakes, it is true, but nothing to compare with those of Italy and Switzer- 
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land.’ ‘ Your rivers ?’/—‘ Are large and beautiful.’ ‘And your mountains ?— 
‘ Are much inferior to those of Tuscany, even.’ 

“ But I cannot recall all that passed in this long conversation, of whose outline, 
rather than of its details, 1 have endeavored to give you some idea. It termi- 
nated with the usual expressions of civility on the part of the grand duke, and the 
hope that Tuscany would prove an agreeable residence to us. ‘Throughout the 
entire evening, I was under the impression that I had been treated with more 
than usual distinction, on account ofmy country ; a source of distinction so very 
novel in Europe, that I deem it worthy of being recorded.” 


What an outbreak of hatred towards the English! ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon race takes refuge in blackguarding.” Does it, James Fenni- 
more? ‘Therein you yourself differ; for “blackguarding” does 
not seem to be your “ refuge,” but a pretty constant, natural employ- 
ment. You are also given to another propensity, quite as gentle- 
manly. Could you not vent your bile against your country, by 
falsifying about something else except her scenery? Our lakes 
cannot compare to those of Italy and Switzerland! Our mountains 
are inferior to those of Tuscany! You gave the Grand Duke a 
contemptible opinion of your country if he was simpleton enough 
to believe you—a very contemptible opinion ; and there was only 
one stonger feeling with which you must have inspired him,—we 
mean, contempt for yourself ! 

Tired of the task of reading these books, we hasten to conclude 
our notice ; and, before mentioning those portions which are worthy 
of commendation, we will wind up our author’s sneers and scoffs at 
his own country, by giving a sapient number of reflections, which 
he arrays in the form of a parallel between Rome and New-York. 
He evidently thinks the latter place in the “best repair,” but gives 
preference to the former. He would also prefer to live in Rome and 
to have been born there, and would “rather be a dog and bay the 
moon than such a Roman” as New-York is. Good! We give our 
consent in the nameof the Gothamites. We can dispense with the 
personal presence of our “ great novelist,” and content ourselves 
with the sight of his statues in the market-places. Should he pre- 
fer, however, the glory of a forcible to that of a peaceable exit 
from our city, his political brethren, the Loco Focos, would be in- 
duced, no doubt, for a consideration, to furnish him with a charger 
in the shape of a rail, and a full parade-dress of tar and feathers. 


“ On my mind, the comparison between Rome, as she now is, and one of our 
own large towns, has irresistibly forced itself on all such occasions. New-York, 
for instance, and the Rome of to-day, are absolutely the moral opposites of each 
other; almost the physical opposites too. One is a town of aatisctiona, and the 
other a town of hopes. Wath the people of one, the disposition is to ruminate on 
the past; with the people of the when to speculate eagerly on the future. This 
sleeps over its ruins, while that boasts over its beginnings. The Roman glori- 
eet on on what his ancestors have been, the American on what his posterity 
will be. 

“ These are the more obvious points of difference—such as lie on the surface ; 
but there are others that enter more intimately into the composition of the two 
people. The traditions of twenty centuries have left a sentiment on the mind of 
the Roman, which a colonial and provincial history of two has never awakened 
in the Manhattanese. The people who now live within the walls of Rome are a 
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fragment of the millions that once crowded her streets and Forums; whereas, 
they who bustle through the avenues of New-York would have to hunt among them- 
selves to find the children of the burghers of the last generation. Rome, like Troy, 
was; but it does not seem that New-York, though accumulating annually her 
thousands, is ever fo Le. 

“ The learned, the polished, the cultivated of every people flock to Rome, and 
pay homage to her arts, past and present ; while the inhabitant still regards them as 
the descendants of the barbarians. Money on one side, and necessity on the other, 
are gradually changing this contempt; but traces of the feeling are still easily 
discovered. An American, here, had occasion to prefer a request to this govern- 
ment lately, and the functionary addressed was told by a Roman that the appli- 
cant would be sustained by his countrymen. ‘ What is America but a country 
of ships!’ was the haughty answer. hat is a ship to a cameo ? 

‘“‘ We are deemed barbarians by many here who have less pretensions than the 
Romans to be proud. They who crowd our marts appear there only for gain, 
and they bring with them little besides their money, and the spirit of cupidity. A 
Roman, in his shop, will scarcely give himself the trouble to ascend a ladder to 
earn your scudo ; but let it be known in Gath that one has arrived having gold, 
and he becomes the idol of the hour. Nothing saves his skin but the fact that so 
many others come equally well garnished. 

“Rome is a city of palaces, monuments, and churches, that have already resist - 
ed centuries ; New-York, one of architectural expedients, that die off in their gene- 
rations, like men. The Roman is proud of his birth-place, proud of the past, 
satisfied with the present, proud of being able to trace his blood up to some consul 
perhaps. In New-York, so little is ancestry, deeds, or any thing but money es- 
teemed, that nearly half of her inhabitants, so far from valuing themselves on 
family, or historical recollections, or glorious acts, scarcely know to what nation 
they properly belong. While the descendants of those who first dwelt‘on the Pa- 
latine cling to their histories and traditions with an affection as fresh as if the 
events were of yesterday, the earth probably does not contain a community 
in which the social relations, so far as they are connected with any thing 
beyond direct and obvious interests, set so loosely as on that of New-York. 

*“** Which of these two people is the happiest,’ fot to myself, as my eye roam- 
ed over the tale-fraught view; ‘they who dream away existence in these recollec- 
tions, or they who are so eager for the present as to compress the past and the fu- 
ture into the day, and live only to boast, at night, that they are richer than when 
the sun rose on them in the morning?’ The question is not easily answered; 
though | would a thousand times rather that my own lot had been cast in Rome, 
than in New-York, or in any other mere trading town that ever existed. As for 
the city of New-York, I would ‘ rather be a dog and bay the moon, than such a 
Roman. 

“ The Roman despises the Yankee, and the Yankee despises the Roman ;—one 
because the other is nothing but a man who thinks only of the interests of the 
day ; and this, because that never seems to think of them at all. The people of 

the Eternal City are a fragment of the descendants of those who, on this precise 
spot, once ruled the world; of men surrounded by remains that prove the great- 
ness of their forefathers; of those to whom lofty feelings have descended in tra- 
ditions, and who, if they do not rise to the level of the past themselves, do not 
cease to hold it in remembrance: while the great emporium of the West is a con- 
gregation of adventurers, collected from the four quarters of the earth, that have 
shaken loose every tie of birth-place, every sentiment of nationality or of his- 
torical connexion ; that know nothing of any traditions except those which speak 
of the Whittingtons of the hour, and care less for any greatness but that which is 
derived from the largeness of inventories. The first are often absurd, by con- 
founding the positive with the ideal; while the last never rises far enough above 
the lowest of human propensities, to come within the influence of any feeling above 
that which marks a life passed in the constant struggle for inordinate and 
grasping gain.—‘ Dollar, dollar, dollar, dollar; lots, lots, lots, lots!’ 

“‘T repeat, that the earth does not contain two towns that, in their histories, 
habits, objects, avocations, origins, and general characters, are so completely the 
converse of each other, as Rome and New-York. If the people of these two places 
could be made, reciprocally, te pass a year within each other’s limits, the com- 
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munion would be infinitely salutary to both; for while one party might partially 
awake from its dream of centuries, the other might discover that there is some- 
thing valuable besides money.” 


The commendable parts of these volumes are the particular des- 
criptions of the volcanic inundations of Pompeii and Herculaneum— 
the passage in which the process of unrolling and transcribing old ma- 
nuscripts isnarrated—and the truly-enlightened views, so inconsistent 
with the prejudiced character of the author’s mind, which are present- 
ed of Roman Catholicism. These by no means redeem the work, but 
they make it worth looking into; and if our readers can, by expending 
their rage over this review, get into a moderate state of calmness, 
they may as well, if they can find nothiag better to do of a hot af- 
ternoon, screw their courage up to a sticking-place, and attempt the 
perusal of these scanty gleanings of travel—long hoarded, but now 
tied up in bundles and tumbled out on the public by that most un- 
justly persecuted object of the malice of the Holy Alliance, James 
Fennimore Cooper, Esq., of Cooperstown, State of New-York, in the 
barbarous United States of America,—“a country where there is 
little worth examining” save and except the above-mentioned foe to 
despotism, ‘James Fennimore Cooper, Esq. ; who may be seen by 
the curious in wild animals, of a pleasant morning at one of the 
owned book-stores, intently engaged in the perusal of his own 
works, 

N. B. We most solemnly disclaim having had any inter- 
view with the Prince de Joinville previous to the preparation of 
this notice ; his royal father communicated through him to us no in- 
struction on the subject. We desire, therefore, once more to exo- 
nerate the French Government from all blame in this matter ; it 
grieves us, however, to be unable to contradict the report that the 
Great Western brought to the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine secret despatches from Lord Palmerston, in which he 
communicates the express and earnest desire of her Illustrious 
Majesty, Victoria Ist, that we should proceed to counteract, by a 
well-directed article, the serious effects to be apprehended frem Mr. 
James Fennimore Cooper’s abuse of the English nation. 


The Origin, Progress,and Prospects of Steam Navigation 
across the Atlantic. With plates, 12mo. pp. 76. New-York : 
Wiley and Putnam. 


Now that this great enterprise is fairly established in success— 
now that the theories of dogmatisers and doubters, including those 
of Dr. Lardner himself, have been triumphantly steamed into thin 
air, and the two hemispheres brought within fourteen days’ paddling 
of each other, may give a friendly nod of recognition as ‘ visiting 
acquaintance;’ it may not be out of place to preserve here a few 
leading facts in the history of this remarkable event. 
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Every body knows that the passage of the Atlantic by steam was 
achieved long before the voyage of the Sirius, viz. by the Savan- 
nah, in 1819. This seems to have been the first, and, until recent 
times, the only enterprise of the kind; although we have it on record 
that “twenty years before Fulton built his first boat, Fitch, of Phila- 
delphia, boldly predicted the future navigation of the Alantic by 
steam!” ‘This, however, was merely prophecy ; and he who thus 
saw the shadow of coming events, was of course called crazy. We 
have the impression that the steam frigate Fulton (which was blown 
up by gunpowder at Brooklyn some years since) once crossed to 
Europe, but we have no data of the fact. 

The Savannah was a private enterprise of a New-York merchant, 
Daniel Dodd; built by Francis Ficket, and the engine by Stephen 
Vail, of Morristown, N. J. We are not informed of her dimensions, 
or much of her first voyage; but at any rate she made the coast of 
Ireland under the command of Capt. Moses Rogers, of Groton, 
Conn., and an amusing story is told of her being taken for a vessel 
on fire—of the wonder excited by seeing her come up against wind 
and tide under bare poles—of her receiving relief and sundry shots ; 
with an unceremonious visit from a sloop of war repelled by 
threats of the ‘hot-water engine :’ and how the strange craft got 
up to Liverpool amidst the cheers of thousands of people, and was 
visited by all ranks and orders during her stay of twenty-five days. 
It was whispered, indeed, that the design of the adventurous Yankee 
was to take Napoleon from St. Helena, and get the reward offered 
by Jerome; but this does not clearly appear. After astonishing 
the natives of England, he pushed off for Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm ; had a visit from King Bernadotte and his grandees, gave them 
a dinner on board, took in Lord Lyndock as passenger, and was off 
again to call on the Czar at St. Petersburgh. ‘There he had more 
visits and presents of plate and snuff-boxes from the great folks; 
turned about to Copenhagen and Norway, and thence returned to 
Savannah, where he arrived safely in twenty-five days. The 
Savannah made a second voyage, going round to Constantinople, 
and there the Captain got more presents from the Grand Seignor.* 
During these voyages she used Liverpool coal, and only worked her 
engines when unable to go four miles an hour with sails, ‘The expe- 
riment seems to have been perfectly successful, and the Rip Van 
Winkle slumbers which succeeded, are now unaccountable. Nothing 
seems to have been done, projected, or predicted on the subject for 
the next ten years at least. And who deserves most credit for re- 
viving and perfecting the scheme to practical success, it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps the honor should be divided. If we follow dates 
in order, we find by the pamphlet before us that [thiel Town, of this 
city, (well known as an architect, and the possessor of the most cu- 
rious and valuable library in the United States) made known in 
1830, and published in 18382, the details of a plan for navigating the 


* She was afterwards wrecked on Long Island. 
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Atlantic by steam ships of large tonnage ; and this plan is an exact 
description of what was subsequently accomplished. So visionary, 
however, was the scheme deemed even then, that Mr. Town dared 
not endorse the article with his name; and the subject remained 
in statu quo two years longer. We next find that in 1834 Capt. 
Nathan Cobb, of New-York, decided upon actually attempting the 
experiment, and he applied for legislative patronage without success ; 
but nevertheless he contracted for machinery invented on a fuel- 
saving principle by Phineas Bennett of [thaca, and built the boat to 
receive it. ‘The machinery, instead of being ready in Nov. 1836 
as promised, was not completed until the Rubicon had been passed 
and the Sirius arrived in our harbor. This is the sum of what has 
been done on this side; and whether these doings gave any hint to 
our elder brethren in England, we cannot say ; it is at least proba- 
ble. Petty jealousy about the honor of being first, though very na- 
tural, is scarcely worth indulging ; yet we must indulge a little pa- 
triotic vanity and satisfaction in the consoling fact that the plan 
for the company which sent the first steamer to our shores from 
Europe, was set on foot and carried into effect by an American, viz., 
Junius Smirn, a native of Plymouth, Conn. This was in 1835, 
His letter to his friends in this city, in which he relates his difficul- 
ties in getting the subject fairly before the British public, is given 
in the pamphlet. ‘ London,’ he says ‘is the worst place in the 
world to bring out a new thing—the best when it is done. 
£100,000 is but a drop to the great monied interest of London. 
The difficulty is to induce these drops to flow in a new chan- 
nel. Do this, and they come in a flood.’ Mr. Smith did do this, and 
the result was the formation of ‘the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company,—capital £1,000,000 in 10,000 shares of 
£100 each.’ The keel of the Victoria, now the ‘ British Queen,’ of 
1900 tons, was immediately laid ; and until her completion, the Dub- 
lin steamer Sirius was chartered as a pioneer. ‘The Bristol enter- 
prise was meanwhile under weigh, and the Great Western, planned 
and owned entirely in that venerable and rather sleepy old port, 
was ready for the ‘exploring expedition’ a few days after her rival. 
Our readers all know the result—the arrival of the Sirius in nine- 
teen and the Western in fifteen days—the festivities, and toasts and 
speeches, and the newspaper accounts thereof, “'The generous and 
enthusiastic welcome,” says the London Athenzeum, “ with which 
the officers of the Sirius and Great Western were received at New- 
York does honor to the American people ; every possible testimony 
of respect and hearty good-will were shown to them; not a whisper 
of regret was heard that the enterprise had been accomplished by 
British skill ; they were welcomed as brothers by men who saw only 
in the event the revolution which had been at once effected in the 
commercial, and, we may say, in the social relations of the two 
countries—an event which will form an epoch in the history of civi- 
lization itself—which tends to unite in the bonds of enduring fel- 
lowship the greatest nations of the earth, allied by language, by 
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literature, by interest, and by blood ; and offers to both a guarantee 
a thousand times more binding than all the treaties that ever were 
penned for the preservation of that honorable peace which now 
gladdens and enriches them.” 

As evidence that confidence was at once established in the steam- 
ers, it need only be said that the Sirius returned with fifty and the 
Western with about eighty passengers; and the Marine Insurance 
companies decided to take risks in them at the same rate as in the 
first class of packets. 

The return voyages were about the same as the outward, though 
it was evident that they could be made in ordinary circumstances 
in twelve or thirteen days. ‘hus the experiment triumphed. ‘The 
good people of Bristol, pleased with the cordial reception of their 
ship in our port, held a meeting, and agreed to build another to be 
called * The City of New-York!’ Besides the Bristol company and 
‘the British and the American’ (which owns the ‘ British Queen,’ 
and is preparing for one or two more still larger,) a company has been 
formed at Liverpool, where should naturally have been the first 
move in the business. But Liverpool, ‘the most American city of 
the old world,’ was, like New-York, pretty well contented with 
the ‘ Liners,’ and did not wake up in season to earn the new lau- 
rels. It appears, however, that she did have ‘ the Columbus’ steam 
ship at her docks in March last, nearly ready for the Atlantic voy- 
age ; what delayed it, we donot know. This steamer differs from 
all others in having literally no boiler. She has steam generators, 
in which water in small quantities is made to drop, &c. [See page 
59.] She carries fifty days’ fuel at the same immersion as an ordi- 
nary steamer of the same size can carry twelve ; and if she proves 
equal to what is promised, the improvememt in the moving power 
will be very important. Still more so will be the advantages of 
Capt. Cobb’s boat, ‘The Despatch,’ the success of a recent trial of 
which in our harbor even exceeded expectation. She made thirty- 
six miles in three hours, burning only one and a half cords of wood ; 
whereas six cords would be the usual quantity in other boats. Capt. 
Cobb deserves all praise for his unassisted and persevering enter- 
prize; and though Mr. Bennett’s delay in completing the engine 
prevented him from being first, we hope he will not give up yet. 
If three-fourths of the expense and storage room of fuel can be 
saved, with the same speed, the Despatch may yet bear away the 
palm. ‘The space required for coal and for the heavy machinery is 
the greatest drawback on the profit of the English steamers. One 
thing, however, is certain; viz. that in building, we must consider 
strength and safety, rather than mistaken economy, if we would 
compete with our wealthier brethren over sea. We are apt to do 
these things too much on the go-ahead money-making principle. 
Let there be areform. We shall look shortly for substantial steamers 
of two thousand tons belonging to the New-York and Liverpool 
Navigation Company. 

We expect greater things yet. What has been done, is only 
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“the beginning of the end.” In this century of inventions, we are 
ready to believe almost any thing, except that the South Sea Exploring 
Expedition will ever start. Even Dr. Lardner, in the same treatise 
in which he showed, by plain facts and figures, that “ the project of 
navigating the Atlantic by steam was the veriest humbug that ever 
was devised ”—even the learned Doctor also says on another page :— 
“ Philosophy already directs her finger at sources of inexhaustible 
power in the phenomena of electricity and magnetism, and many 
causes combine to justify the expectation that we are on the eve of 
mechanical discoveries still greater than any which have yet appear- 
ed; that the steam-engine itself, with the gigantic powers conferred 
on it by the immortal Waitt, will dwindle into insignificance in com- 
parison with the hidden powers of nature still to be revealed; and 
that the day will come when that machine, which is now extending 
the blessings of civilization to the remotest points of the globe, will 
cease to exist except in the page of history !” 

And with this remarkable case of clairvoyance, we leave the sub- 
ject for the present, to get ready for a trip in the Sirius ;—the Great 
Western having departed from our shores a second time with ninety- 


one passengers. 


The Scenic Annual. Edited by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
London: George Virtue. 


WE mention this beautiful book, because it is edited by our best 
favorite, Thomas Campbell. He has pieces enough in it to excuse 
the prefixion of his name as editor, and that was quite enough for 
the publisher’s purposes. He promises, however, to do better next 
year. We hope he will, and that he will do something more worthy 
of his fame. His verses are all correct and graceful, and the fol- 
lowing little bijou smacks of the spirit of his olden lays :— 


LINES TO BEN LOMOND. 


Ir there’s a genius haunts thy peak, 
What tales—white-headed Ben— 

Could he of ancient ages speak, 
That mock th’ historian’s pen. 


Thy long duration makes our lives 
Seem but so many hours— 

And likens to the bee’s frail hives 
Our most stupendous towers. 


Temples and towers thou’st seen begun-— 
New creeds—new conquerors sway— 

And, like their shadows in the sun, 
Thou’st seen them pass away. 


Thy steadfast summit, heaven-allied, 
( Unlike life’s little span) 

Looks down a Mentor on the pride 
Of perishable man ! 
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Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harrier Marrineav. 
2 vols. Harper and Brothers, New-York. 1838. 


Ir is a common saying in household economy, that the remains 
of a feast are sweeter than the feast itself. ‘Chis we think striking- 
ly true of the late literary banquet prepared for the public by Miss 
Martineau. Her grand ‘set out,’ (Society in America) was, to our 
taste at least, with all the parade of science in its cookery, no very 
creditable affair ; while the scraps which she has here gathered toge- 
ther for a second day’s picnic party, turn out to be the daintiest 
morsels, furnishing an entertainment for her readers, less pretending, 
indeed, but far more agreeable, than the original feast. But, on 
still higher ground is the present work a much better one than her 
former. It is not disfigured by the same errors. It is not stuffed, 
as that was, with the dogmas of false philosophy—with opinions 
which, if carried out, would go far to over-set the existing constitu- 
tion of society—to overturn property—dethrone religion, and loos- 
en the foundation of morals; opinions that would sow discord 
in every household— bella, horrida bella,’ by teaching * woman’ that 
she is not enjoying her rights—and that, however patient she may 
be under their loss, still that a * Millennium’ is approaching, in which 
she will again exercise those social and political privileges of which, 
according to Miss Martineau, in some dark age, when might made 
right, the female sex was unjustly deprived. 

Now, these are blots on the good sense and right feeling of our 
authoress, from which the present volumes are comparatively free. 
We have in them more of incident and less of speculation—more 
of what she sees and less of what she thinks—more of the present 
of which she knows something, and less of the future of which she 
knows nothing. She is here content to tell us what she saw 
with her eyes and heard with her ears; which last organ, by the by, 
seems to have made up in acuteness what is wanted in sensibility, 
unless, indeed, we suppose (as many now begin to do) that her deaf. 
ness, like that of the cynic in Fielding’s picture, was but one of her 
‘ preparations’ for travel, to enable her (in the language of little Red 
Riding Hood) ‘ to hear the better with.’ 

Be this us it may, it is truly wonderful how much she actually 
did hear, and hew widely she did see, and how weil she has re. 
membered, and how graphically she has told, ali that befel her in her 
days of ‘Western Travel.’ ‘The secret of this descriptive power, 
which certainly belongs to Miss Martineau in no ordinary de. 
gree, we take to have arisen from that trait in her character which 
made her personally both attractive and interesting; we mean the 
genuine simplicity and warm-heartedness of the ‘ woman,’ which 
always shone forth when she forgot that she was a politician and 
an economist. She displayed on such occasions a child-like softness 
of character, which, when united, as it was in her, to quick sen- 
sibilities, constitute, as we think, talent in the female mind. These, 
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as they constitute the glory of woman in her domestic sphere, so 
are they also the secret of her greatest power when she comes to 
play the author. What others see, she feels; and the mind, thus 
coming in actual contact, as it were, with external things, by this 
peculiar ‘outness’ of sensibility, receives from them their very form 
and pressure; and, where habit emboldens to give free utterance, 
tends to make the female pen the most acute and picturesque for 
all that strikes upon the outward sense. 

This talent, or rather ‘ tact,’ is strongly marked in Miss Martineau. 
For illustrations of it we would refer to her graphic sketches of our 
leading men—a glance reveals character—an epithet betrays the 
man. A single feature is often alone given; but then it is that 
which gives the likeness. Webster with ‘his cavernous eyes’— 
Van Buren’s ‘cool and courteous tones’—Calhoun’s ‘stern and in- 
flexible brow’—Butler’s ‘quick black eye and thin tremulous lips ;’ 
these are all touches of an artist, and bring before us the ‘inward’ 
as well as the ‘outward’man. That they should be thus felicitously 
painted in the hasty sketches of a foreigner, a woman, and a deaf 
hearer, is certainly not a little surprising, and argues talent of no 
common order. 

But the work is not faultless. Occasionally in this, as habitual- 
ly in her former, Miss Martineau stands forth in her less pleasing 
character of a female reformer,—the least agreeable certainly, 
and, we might add, the least respectable, in which a woman can 
present herself before the public ; since, when once the female ima- 
gination has overleaped existing barriers, it seems to know no 
bounds in its flight. It is like some secondary planet broke loose 
from its central home, and wanders wild through space, till accident 
determine it to some settled eccentric movement. Such has ever 
been the fate of woman when she undertakes to preach a crusade 
against the evils of society ; and such a fate we fear for Miss Mar- 
tineau, unless warned in time, which we earnestly wish our voice 
could do. 

We cannot conclude without entering our protest against one of 
these mad speculations in her present volumes. In her notice of the 
University of Virginia, she takes occasion to eulogize Jefferson’s 
principle of utterly divorcing religion from education. How a phi- 
lanthropist can desire it, or a thinking mind advocate it, or a re- 
ligious one (which, with all her errors, we sincerely believe Miss Mar- 
tineau to be) can tolerate it, is more than we can imagine. Her 
eulogium upon Priestly and his opinions is pretty much in the sanie 
taste, and leads to similar conclusions. It is the same argument 
under another name, if indeed that can be called ‘argument’ 
which is against reason, against scripture, and against experience. 
But we have done ; and we close with the hope that, as reviewers, it 
may be our fortune to meet Miss Martineau as a tourist often, as 
an economist occasionally, but as a political and religious reformer 


never again. 
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Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C. H. Keep- 
er of the Privy Purse during the reign of his Majesty 
King George the IVth. Including his Correspondence 
with many distinguished personages. By Lapy Knieu- 
Ton. Philad.: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1838. 8vo. pp. 
A15. 


Wuoever takes up this work with the intention to read it, will 
very soon begin to suspect that it is a dull book ; when he has pe. 
rused the fourth part, he will adjudge it to be dull beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt ; and if he peruse it to the middle, which will pro- 
bably be the ne plus ultra of his progress, he will call it a very dull 
book indeed. ‘This is to be understood with the exception only of 
such persons, if any there be in this hemisphere, who for some un- 
imaginable reason feel a special interest in the ordinary details of 
Sir William Knighton’s unromantic life, or find a pleasure in read- 
ing common-place letters upon unimportant subjects, written by 
royal dukes and kings. 

The subject of these Memoirs, as his amiable widow is pleased to 
call her compilation, was born in Devonshire in 1776; he entered 
the medical profession as apprentice to an apothecary at Tavistock—— 
settled in due time at that place as a general practitioner—but, not 
satisfied with his success, removed to London, where he took up his 
residence as a practitioner of midwifery. Being admonished by 
the college of physicians for practising without a diploma, he went 
to Edinburgh, and attended lectures for two seasons ; after which 
he returned to London, legally qualified. In 1809, or 1810, or 1811— 
for the date is thus variously given in different parts of the volume— 
he accompanied Lord Wellesley as his medical attendant on a mis- 
sion to Spain; and after his return was recommended by that no- 
bleman to the Prince: of Wales, afterwards George IV, as one of 
his physicians. It seems, too, by a statement in the “ Medical Ga. 
zette,”——although the fact is nowhere mentioned by Lady Knighton 
herself, nor alluded to in any of the letters or journals that fill up 
the volume—-that having come accidentally into possession of some 
private papers belonging to the prince, he carried them forthwith 
to Carlton-House, and delivered them to their proper owner. This 
act of honesty appears to have struck the prince as quite extraor- 
dinary, and to have entirely won his royal heart. He immediately 
took Dr. Knighton into favor, and in rapid succession made him a 
baronet, auditor of the duchy of Cornwall, keeper of the privy 
purse, and private secretary. What seems most unaccountable in 
his life is, that though he had been settled in London only three or 
four years before he went to Spain, and had returned to his profes- 
sion not more than six or seven before his appointment to the em. 
ployments that induced him to relinquish it, he is said to have been 
in very lucrative practice, and “acquiring independence for his fa- 
mily.” 
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It is generally supposed to be a work of much time and patient 
Jabor to get into lucrative business in any of the professions where 
they are so over-crowded with competitors as at London. 

The book is made up, in great measure, of very meagre memo- 
randa, written by himself, of his various journeys on the continent. 
Whut may have been the purpose of those missions, we are not in- 
formed ; but he seems to have been chiefly engaged as a confiden- 
tial messenger or negotiator in the private business of his royal 
master, to whom he was doubtless faithfully attached, and by 
whom he was most highly esteemed and trusted. 

His royal friend, whether as Prince, or Regent, or King, seems 
to have been a most constant and affectionate correspondent ; and 
indeed his letters seem scarcely consistent with the character of 
the heartless libertine such as we are used to hear him described. 
“It is utterly impossible for me to tell you how uncomfortable and 
how miserable I always feel when I have you not immediately 
at my elbow.” Such is the strain in which the king’s letters are 
written, with the most affectionate and endearing expressions 
throughout. 

There are also letters from the Dukes of Clarence, (William IV.) 
Cumberland, and Cambridge ; all remarkable for the respectful tone 
observed towards Sir William, and the strong declarations of aflec- 
tion for the king. 

The warmth of the king’s partiality seems to have been but cold- 
ly returned by the private secretary. He was present at the death- 
bed of the king, and in the midst of the excitement of feeling that 
his death could not fail to produce, he writes to lady Knighton :— 
“ The poor dear king breathed his last at a quarter past three this 
morning, &c. ‘Thus ended the life ot George IV., one of the 
cleverest and most accomplished men in Europe—full of benevo- 
lence. ‘There will be many to deplore his loss.’? Certainly this is 
very cool for an eulogium of his best and most affectionate friend ! 

“ We left the Hague at two o’clock in the afternoon by the dili- 
gence, and passed through Leyden on our way to Haerlem, where we 
slept for the night.” Such is the general style of the memoranda made 
by him of his journeys, and here carefully preserved ad nauseam. 
The letters to his family are merely prosing and duli-—those to his 
friends sensible, but in no way striking or worth preservation. 
The most valuable pages are those which contain letters from 
Walter Scott, Southey, Lawrence, and Canning. ‘These were in- 
tended for the king’s perusal, and are on subjects of business, having 
no general or permanent interest. Sir William died in 1836, a 
professing and sineere Christian, 
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Anthon’s Cesar. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Goop school-books are one of the greatest desiderata in this 
country, and without them we may be a generally, but we never 
shall become a highly, or even a well educated people. Much more is 
requisite to constitute a truly good school-book than most men 
imagine ; and it is really wonderful how seldom we meet with ele- 
mentary works, even of the most humble nature, at all fitted for the 
imperfect and growing intellects to which they ought to be adapted. 
In nine cases out of ten they lack entirely the lucid simplicity 
which is absolutely necessary to render them useful, and even in- 
telligible ; in very many instances, owing to the incapacity of the 
teacher to treat his subject, or to a confused and awkward manner 
of teaching, the explanation is more difficult of comprehension than 
the thing explained. 

Teachers, if wise and learned, are very apt to be more eager to 
display their own abilities than to promote their pupils’ real educa- 
tion ; if, as is oftener the case, they be half-taught themselves, there 
is a constant and distressing struggle to correct deficiencies, and in 
either case there is little hope for the learner. ‘To be truly use- 
ful, a school-book should contain the greatest possible amount of 
information, couched in the smallest compass and in the most sim- 
ple and intelligibie words; amplification should be avoided to the 
utmost, and those points only dwelt upon which seem best calcu- 
lated to make an impression on young minds. Nor is this all; 
that which is dry and tedious should be, while rendered logically 
clear, kept as much in the back-ground as possible ; while that 
which is picturesque, touching, or graphic, should be thrust forward, 
to become, as it were, scenery points and angles in the growing 
edifice, by aid of which we may calculate and conceive the extent 
and grandeur of those portions veiled in shadows. In all these 
points Professor Anthon’s school-books—if it be not a sin to call 
those school-books which clever men might study to advantage— 
are surpassingly excellent and able; while exercising the most 
painfully critical research, he has not disdained the lucidus ordo ; 
he has remembered that he was writing for the education of the 
young unpractised mind, not for the cultivation of the ripe and 
ornate intellect ; and hence, while his English notes, whether criti- 
cal or explanatory, are as copious and comprehensive as the most 
abstruse commentary, they are at the same time so simple and so 
luminous as to be within the scope of the earliest and feeblest rea- 
son. 

The Greek paraphase is well inserted, and is one of those por- 
tions of this school-book which renders it valuable to all scholars of 
what age or calibre soever ; and which, in addition to the perfect 
text, and various information contained in the indexes, &c., must 
render it an addition to every classical library, without which none 
can be called perfect. There are, besides all that we have enume- 
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rated, a set of plans and sketches very well executed, and certainly 
useful in two different manners; first, as entertaining the mind of 
the pupil; and secondly, as tending greatly to facilitate the under- 
standing of the passages with which they are collated. We take 
no shame to ourselves in owning that we never understood as well 
the form and the construction of Cesar’s celebrated bridge across 
the Rhine as we have done since reading it with reference to the 
cut in this correct and beautiful edition. We have only to say in 
conclusion, that every school ought at once to adopt this series of 
works, which may, in truth, be looked upon as introducing a new 
era into the education of our country, and as reflecting much 
honor on the talent of the learned Professor, by whom they were 
prepared. 


The Athenian Captive. A Tragedy in five acts. By Two- 
MAS Noon 'T'aLFourp, author of “lon,” &c. New-York : 


J. & F. G. Langley. 


We had hoped that the next tragedy of Sergeant Talfourd’s 
would have been founded on some modern story. We wished to 
see what his poetry would be, unaided by those beautiful classical 
associations which his fine taste and learning enable him to gather 
and weave around his subject. In this we have been disappointed, 
but not with the plot which he has chosen, with the characters 
which he has created, or with the language which he has flung in 
graceful folds about the statues of his thought. His characters 
are, indeed, more like statues animated into action, than like moving 
and sentient beings. ‘They have a stateliness and simple grandeur, 
which do not seem to comport with the emotions and passions 
with which human nature is endued, in all ages and all countries. 
And yet we are not disappointed. If the imagination can create 
an order of beings for a world of its own, different from that of the 
actors on the real stage of life, let it create them. To be sure, Mr. 
Talfourd’s men and women seem to be cast in the same mould, and 
the stone every where bears the traces of the same chisel; we 
need not the sculptor’s name upon shield or pedestal to tell us by 
whose hand these forms were wrought into such attitudes of grace 
and beauty. 

Mr. Talfourd’s powers are over-estimated by some, and by some 
depreciated. We believe that his great reputation as a lawyer, his 
prominent situation as a member of Parliament, and his intimacy 
with the directing minds of England—whether connected with the 
government, the press, or the stage—were the levers by which his fame 
was first raised, and are the columns by which it is now in part sup- 
ported. We do not mean to say, that without these supports he 
would never have attained his present elevation, for we believe that 
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he has genius equal to the production of works which might eternize 
his name; but we do-mean, that, unaided by such collateral advan- 
tages, no single work, though superior to “Ion,” could have lifted 
him to that height upon which he now stands before the world. 

The “ Athenian Captive” is more dramatic and less poetic than 
“Ton.” It has no passages that dwell on the ear or grave them- 
selves on the heart. ‘There are some fine bursts of feeling, which 
seem to send bugle-tones along the air, but the winding music dies 
away and leaves no echo. In “Ion” there are many lofty senti- 
ments, nobly uttered—many beautiful thoughts thrown into elegant 
forms of expression. ‘Take this— 


“ The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May yield celestial music to the breeze 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phebus!” 


This passage lived in our memory from the moment that we saw 
it without an effort. Thrilling as are many lines in the Athenian 
Captive, we cannot recall any except the first, and these only 
from hearing them often repeated. They promise, however, greater 
wealth than we find in the recesses of the tragedy. The Augur 
speaks as he watches the flight of birds— 


“Wheel through the ambient air, ye sacred birds, 
In circles still contracting, that aspire 
To share the radiance of yon dazzling beams, 
And ’midst them float from mortal gaze; ye speak 
In no uncertain language to the sons 
Of Corinth, that the shames they bear from Athens 
Shall speedily be lost in glories won 
From insolent battalions, that have borne 
Their triumphs to our gates.” 


This opening is so similar to that of “Ion,” that the author ap. 
pears to repeat himself. His style is as marked and peculiar as 
that of Moore. We should recognize a line of his poetry, if repeated 
in the broken jargon of a French dancing-master. 

Mr. Talfourd says, in his preface, that this Drama was written 
during his “ little vacation at Christmas,” for the purpose of assist- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Macready to restore the legitimate drama, 
and to reimburse him for the losses which he had sustained in the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre. This is what was intend- 
ed, though it is expressed differently. His object was certainly a 
laudable one, although it seems to have failed in its end. ‘The tra- 
gedy may be successful, when represented (for it has not yet been 
played to our knowledge, though it is so stated in the title-page,) 
but we doubt it for one reason—and that reason is its want of no. 
velty. The British as well as the American public were quite sa- 
tiated with “Jon;” they made some sacrifice of pleasure to what 
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was considered the correct taste of admiring a classical drama, 
They will not be so willing to do so in a second instance. 

Dramatic effect seems to have been constantly before the eyes of 
the author, and so it was before Joanna Baillie’s ; yet how seldom are 
the tragedies of that wonderful woman acted! And yet, in concep- 
tion of plot and management of incident, she is far beyond Tal- 
fourd. As a poet, how inferior is Sheridan Knowles to both ; and 
yet how immeasurably superior as a dramatist! After Shakspeare, 
there is nothing superior to parts of Miss Baillie. Southey, in the 
paradoxical manner in which great men have the bad taste to utter 
their opinions, says that Miss Baillie’s “ Basil” surpasses Romeo 
and Juliet. Hazlitt sneers at that, and well he might ; yet Hazlitt, 
with all his contempt of the moderns, thought nobly of Miss Baillie. 
In our own view, she is far above any other female poet that Eng- 
lish literature ever boasted ; but we must return to “the Athenian 
Captive.” 

The story is not particularly interesting, and we will not tell it. 
The cheapness of such an American reprint puts it inevery body’s 
hand; and the most the reader demands is, to see how nearly his 
own taste accords with that of the editor of his Magazine. ‘The 
opinions we have expressed would be ratified by quotations; but 
we have space only for one, which strikes us as the most beautiful. 
Yet, beautiful as it is, it melts away from the memory like the 
delicate tracery on a frozen pane. Referring to his own Athens, 
Thoas, the captive, says— 


* [ call the gods, 
Who bend attentive from their azure thrones, 
To witness to the truth of that which throbs 
Within me now. ’Tis not a city crown’d 
With olive and enrich’d with peerless fanes 
Ye would dishonor, but an opening world 
Diviner than the soul of man hath yet 
Been gifted to imagine—truths serene, 
Made visible in beauty, that shall glow 
In everlasting freshness ; unapproach’d 
By mortal passion ; pure amidst the blood 
And dust of conquests; never waxing old ; 
But on the stream of time, from age to age 
Casting bright images of heavenly youth 
To make the world less mournful.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM, 


AT THEIR 8trx ANNUAL MEETING, (Adridged.) 


Tne Eighth Annual meeting of the American Lyceum was con- 
vened in the Free Church, at Hartford, Conn., May 15, 1838, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. Rev. T. H. Galiaudet, of Hartford, was called to 
the chair, and prayer made by the Rev. Mr. Putnam, of Middle- 
borough, Mass.; after which the meeting was duly organized, by 
the appointment of General Nath’! Terry, President, and Prof. 
Charles Davies, Secretary. Prof. Davies subsequently declining, 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., of New-York, was chosen in his stead. 

The credentials of the delegates from Lyceums, and other literary 
institutions having been examined, the reports of those delegates 
were called for, in the order of the various States of the Union to which 
they belonged.—The reports were chiefly verbal; but a resolu- 
tion was passed, early in the session, requesting the delegates to 
leave them, in writing, with the Secretary. 

A letter was read from Lewis G. Pray, Chairman of the Primary 
School Cummittee of Boston, on the Primary Schools of that city, 
which was referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

Reports were made either at this time, or during the progress of 
the meeting, by the following individuals, from the societies respec- 
tively named ;—most of them, though not all, being delegates. By 

Prof. John Johnston from the Cuvierian Society of Middletown, 
Conn.; by Mr. Emert A. Parker; from the New Britain Lyceum ; 
by a delegate from the Peithologian Society of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; by Dr. Terry, from the Hartford Society of Natural His- 
tory; by Mr. Knox, from another Society in Middletown, and also 
from the Young Men’s Lyceum of Middletown; by a delegate from 
the Social Club of Norwich; by Mr. Ivesand Mr. Thomas, from the 
Young Mechanic’s Institute of New Haven; by Mr. Remington, of 
the Suffield Lyceum; by Mr. Kelsey, from the Hartford Young 
Men’s Lyceum; by Mr. Dwight, from the Hempstead Lyceum, New- 
York, the Brooklyn Lyceum, and the Brooklyn Lyceum of Natural 
History ; by Mr. Friend, of the Gloucester Institute, at Gloucester, 
Mass.; by Mr. Lemuel H. Parsons, of the Northern Lyceum, of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, the State Lyceum of Pennsylvania, 
and the Lyceum of Bucks County in that State ; by Dr. Pennington, 
of the Young Men’s Society, and the Mechanics’ Institute and 
Lyceum of Newark; by a delegate from the Middletown Friendly 
Association; by a delegate of the Franklin Lyceum; and by 
Erastus Smith, Esq., from the State Lyceum of Conn., which had 
been formed during the present session of the American Lyceum. 
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Rev. Mr. Burgess, by request, made a verbal report, concerning the 
public schools of Hartford. 

During the afternoon of the first day of the session, the Annual 
Report of the American Lyceum was read. 

This was followed by a discussion on the embellishment and im- 
provement of our towns and villages, with advantage to the cause 
of intelligence and morality. 

An Essay was also read, during the afternoon, by Dr. Alcott, on 
Religious Instruction in Common Schools. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, Prof. Cunningham delivered a 
lecture ‘ On those Principles of the Prussian system of Education, 
which are applicable to the condition ot the United States.’ 

The Secretary, being compelled to be absent after the first day 
of the session, his place was supplied by Prof. Johnston, of the 
Wesleyan University. 

During the second day of the session, a lecture was given by Mr. 
F. A. Packard of Philadelphia, ‘On the importance of uniting 
moral and religious instruction with the cultivation of the intellect.’ 

The following resolution was then offered by Mr. Gallaudet, and 
unanimously adopted. 

‘ Resolved, That the American Lyceum regards with deep interest 
the proposition of the American Sunday School Union, to publish 
a selection of their books of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter, such as biographies, histories, travels, &c., as a school library ; 
and that we consider the offering of this library to families, manu- 
facturing villages, neighborhoods and schools for introduction 
among them, after examination by proper persons, as happily tend- 
ing to advance the interests of literature, religion, and social happi- 
ness, among all classes of our citizens, (it being understood from 
statements made before the Lyceum, that the books comprising this 
library are free from sectarian peculiarities,) and that we regard the 
proposal for thus circulating this library as directly instrumental 
in preparing the way for other and still higher efforts of a kindred 
character.’ 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

‘ Resolved, ‘That the use of the Bible in our popular systems of 
education, as a text-book of moral and religious instruction, is re- 
garded by the Lyceum as indispensable.’ 

Mr. Hamersley, of Hartford, read an Essay upon the subject of an 
international copy-right law. 

‘ Resolved, Thiat the American Lyceum recommends an associa- 
tion of the teachers of public and private schools to be formed in 
every town or school society throughout the country, and that they 
hold regular periodical meetings for mutual instruction relative to 
their duties in the government, education, and elevation of the 
character and condition of their respective schools.’ 

A paper was read by Dr. Alcott, sent from Switzerland, by Rev. 
Wm. C. Woodbridge, containing an account of two remarkable 
Sicilian Arithmeticians ; after which an account was given by Mr. 
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Graham of a singular instance of premature intellectual de- 
velopement, in a lad eight years of age, which he had seen lately in 
Massachusetts. 

At six o’clock this afternoon, the President and other officers, 
together with the members of the Lyceum, in pursuance of an invi- 
tation from Henry Hudson, Esq., Mayor of the city, took tea at 
his house, and subsequently visited his garden. 

In the evening an Essay was read by Mr. Gallaudet, sent by 
Rev. Wm. C. Woodbridge of Switzerland, ‘On the Education ot 
the Eye;’ in which the introduction of Linear Drawing into Com- 
mon Schools was particularly insisted on. 

Dr. Alcott, Chairman of the Committee upon the embellishment 
and improvement of towns and villages, read a Report, which was 
accepted and approved, unanimously. 

Mr. Brace of Hartford, Chairman of the Committee of nomina- 
tion, reported a list of officers of the Lyceum for the ensuing year, 
which was accepted, and the officers were afterwards duly appoint- 
ed. They are as follows: 

President, Wm. A. Duer, New-York. 

Vice-Presidents. G. W. Ridgely, Penn. ; Edward Everett, Mass. ; 
Peter W. Radcliff New-York ; John Griscom, Penn.; Nathaniel 
Terry, Conn. ; and Theodore Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary, Robert G. Rankin, New-York. 

Treasurer, A. P. Halsey, New-York. 

Corresponding Secretaries. ‘Theodore Dwight, Jr. New-York ; 
F. A. Packard Philadelphia; J. L. Comstock, Hartford; John P. 
Brace, do; Wm. A. Clayton, Athens, Geo.; J. M. Sturtevant, I[Ili- 
nois; Wm. C. Woodbridge, Switzerland ; Alva Woods, Alabama ; 
James M. Garnett, Virginia; Charles Goddard, Zanesville, Ohio ; 
James M. Alexander, N. J.; and Prof. A. W. Smith, Conn. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee.—Dr. J. 8. 
Rogers, N. Y.; James M. Donaldson, do.; G. P. Disosway, do.; 
A. P. Halsey, Brooklyn; 'Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hartford ; and 
Lemuel H. Parsons, and J. Holbrook, Pennsylvania. 

The next annual meeting of the American Lyceum is to be held 
at Newark, New-Jersey. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


This eighth Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum assembles 
in this city, in obedience to a resolution unanimously adopted the 
last year by the society, at their last anniversary, which was held 
at Philadelphia. ‘That occasion was the first on which a meeting 
had been held out of the place of its institution, the city of New- 
York. 

The delegates from the Pennsylvania Lyceums, in 1836, proposed 
such an alteration of the constitution as would allow the annual 
meetings to be held in different places; and such was the interest 
excited in Philadelphia the last year, as to induce the society cheer- 
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fully to comply with a motion proceeding from the delegation of the 
Natural History Society of this city, to appoint the eighth Annual 
Meeting in Connecticut. 

The American Lyceum was founded in May, 1831, by a conven- 
tion proposed by the New-York State Lyceum, and attended by re- 
presentatives from a number of kindred associations and friends of 
knowledge from several other States, as well as several intelli- 
gent foreigners ; and it is an interesting fact, that several of the 
members and spectators imbibed a spirit from participating in 
the deliberations, which has proved highly important to the interests 
of knowledge. ‘The same remark may be made in relation to the 
subsequent meetings of the Lyceum, and indeed of its operations 
generally. 

At the period when the society was founded, there was peculiar 
need of association among the friends of popular education in the 
United States. There were many, perhaps, who had begun to feel 
the importance of active measures for its improvement: but they 
were isolated, generally engrossed in pressing occupations, unaccus- 
tomed to confer or to sympathize on the subject. 

The conventions of teachers and others, now happily so common ; 
the multiplied lectures, publications, legislative committees on educa- 
tion, common school systems, with their provisions for teachers’ 
seminaries, superintendents of common schools, &c., were then al- 
most or entirely unheard of. The state of common education in 
foreign countries was also very little known or thought of. The 
Annals of Education, which has done so much to bring about the 
great and happy change which the country now witnesses, had then 
accomplished but a portion of the task which had been undertaken 
by its patriotic and devoted editor, who was one of the first to ap- 
preciate and promote this plan for a general association in its favor. 
Although still detained in Switzerland by ill health, communications 
will be made from him to-day, which testify that his interest in the 
Lyceum has not declined during his residence in another continent. 

The Association which we now constitute, is founded on the most 
liberal basis. Its object, as defined by the constitution, is the pro- 
motion of education, particularly in Lyceums and common schools ; 
and the provisions of that instrument are so few and simple, as 
purposely to leave its members unembarrassed in its pursuit. 

All literary associations are annually invited to send their dele- 
gates ; and the friends of intellectual and moral improvement are 
cordially welcomed. No pecuniary or other impediment is thrown 
in the way of anv sincere advocate of the common cause. ‘The 
society have acted on the presumption that the enlistment of every 
true friend of knowledge was desirable and important; and that 
those who had zeal and disinterestedness enough to perform journies 
to attend the meetings, or employed their minds to render them in- 
teresting and instructive, ought not to be burthened by the imposi- 
tion of any other tribute. Those who were deficient in zeal like this, 
have not been forward with pecuniary donations; hence no 
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provision has ever been made for the supply of a treasury. All the 
indispensable expenses have been borne by the voluntary contri- 
butions of a few officers and members. 

Individuals who are our most efficient co-operators in their own im- 
mediate spheres, generally find it inconvenient to attend a distant 
call; and hence it has been the annual experience of the society, 
that many of its most ardent and active friends are absent from its 
periodical meetings. We learn by our correspondence this season, 
that a change of time for the present meeting has prevented us 
from meeting here a band of delegates from several of the Pennsy!- 
vania Lyceums, male and female; as well as a number of friends 
from other parts of the country, whose presence would have been 
useful and encouraging. 

One of the most direct and visible effects of the annual meetings 
has been, the introduction to each other of individuals of similar 
views and feelings. Thus mutual acquaintance, intercourse, and 
encouragement are commenced. ‘The friends of popular improve- 
ment commonly part with more distinct plans, warmer feelings, en- 
larged expectations, and higher hopes. When, therefore, plans for 
the promotion of knowledge are afterwards proposed, the probability 
of their success is greater. 

In short, the American Lyceum, in this and other ways, acts on 
the same principles as a local society. It trains to habits of inter- 
course and co-operation those whose mutual good understanding, 
sympathy, and combined action are of great importance to the public 
good. Who that has witnessed the influences of a well-directed 
local society for the promotion of knowledge, of whatever kind or 
comparative importance, can have failed to perceive its happy ten- 
dency to excite to observation and study, to the development of in- 
tellectual energies sometimes unknown to the possessors, and to the 
improvement of society, in some form or other, in a greater or less 
degree ? 

In spite of the many obstacles which the American Lyceum has 
encountered, it has preduced some such good effects as it has aimed at. 
The correspondence, both foreign and domestic, which has been 
carried on at particular periods with much activity, has encouraged 
distant friends to attempt or to persevere in enterprises too great 
for solitary individuals acting without the consciousness that an 
approving eye was watching their labors. It is not too much to 
say, that such influences have been thus exerted on the minds of 
travellers in foreign continents, and by distinguished exiles from some 
of the southern republics of America after their return to their 
homes. 

In repeated instances the publications of the society have incited 
and taught persons in distant and retired situations to call into 
operation the social principle for intellectual and moral improve. 
ment ; while some of our members have experienced signal success 
in plans they have devised for public good. ‘The Brooklyn Lyceum, 
one of the most flourishing and promising institutions of the kind, 
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considering its age and circumstances, owes its foundation to this 
source. The United States Naval Lyceum, whose prospects in 
some respects are most brilliant, was probably first suggested by 
that example so near home. Long may these institutions, both so 
favorable to the cultivation of knowledge and taste, and such bul- 
warks against the encroachments of the frivolous and dangerous 
amusements of the adjoining capital, long may they flourish in the 
harmony which has thus far so happily subsisted between them! Few 
cities have so seasonably and decidedly raised such powerful en- 
trenchments against the moral evils which threaten society, espe- 
cially the youth, in our towns and cities. 

The Stuyvesant Institute, which has erected the largest edifice 
in New-York devoted to any popular association, owes its founda- 
tion and plan to the enlightened views, the persevering and indomita- 
ble zeal of the most youthful member of our Executive Committee. 
Had he not imbibed a more than ordinary amount of resolution, had 
his mind not been fortified by a clearer perception of the value of his 
object than solitary individuals commonly attain, he would hardly 
have repeated his exertions to obtain an audience to listen to his 
plans, after he had found his three first attempts did not draw to the 
appointed place a single individual. 

In order that just impressions may be made by assemblies like 
the present, it is necessary that a frank and decided tone should be 
given to the avowal of important principles. 

There can be no doubt, in the mind of any person who has 
given the subject a thorough investigation, that one of the first and 
most indispensable points to be settled in a plan of common educa. 
tion for our country, is that of frequent, or rather daily instruction 
in the Holy Scriptures. It is several years since the friends of our 
literary institutions became so alarmed at the extensive disuse of the 
Scriptures as a book of instruction for our youth, as to write and 
speak in earnest for the introduction of a more Christian plan of 
education. ‘The demand was first made for our colleges: but it has 
since been found, on examination, that even the New Testament has 
been to a great extent banished from our common schools. ‘The 
proposition to have its use restored has been at first opposed by some ; 
but reflection and experiment have removed objections ; and the 
impression has now become wide and strong, that, without the Scrip- 
tures as a basis, it is impossible to have a system of common educa- 
tion proper, or even at all safe, for our country. 

Suffice it to say, that nothing is needed, except a general apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament as a book for schools, and a little exertion 
on the part of the friends of the Scriptures, by furnishing our chil- 
dren with that book, at once to supply some of the crying deficiencies 
in the means of elementary instruction, to improve discipline, to im- 
plant those principles of moral rectitude, and to train minds to the 
practice of active and independent thought, and the passions to that 
habitual submission to duty towards God and man which are indispen- 
sable to a Christian country anda true republic. There may be those 
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who wish to try an experiment at education without the Scriptures : 
but it can be done only in opposition to the experience of our an- 
cestors, as well as to the great principle which was so powerfully 
and disinterestedly urged upon the French government by the philo- 
sopher Cousin, after his investigation of the system of education in 
Prussia, and by them adopted as the corner-stone of their system of 
national education. 

A manly defence of some of the grounds on which the immediate 
and universal use of the Scriptures in schools should be urged, has 
been recently made in the legislature of New-York; and surely a 
society which advocates popular education, holding a meeting in the 
ancient capital of Connecticut, would be inexcusable if it should fail 
to re-echo the ery with decision and:approbation : for the law of Con- 
necticut colony, by which town schools were established, expressly 
states that the primary object of their foundation was, to secure the 
general reading of the Word of God.* 

The reports from local Lyceums have always been listened to 
with great interest, and those which have been’ accumulated by 
the society will ever form a valuable part of its documents. Many 
of these it has not been found possible to publish; but they can 
never lose their value, as they present a variety of plans, devised for 
various circumstances, but for the promotion of similar useful ob- 
jects, with their results, frequently accompanied by suggestions 
founded on experience, and of course worthy of attention. 

And here it may be proper to remark, that reports from members 
are of double value when committed to writing, as they may then 
be recorded, published, and circulated. 


* The following is the law of the colony of Connecticut referred to, It is in 
the first edition of the Statutes, printed in 1672 :— 

“It being one chief project of Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, as in former times keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these 
latter times by persuading them from the use of tongues, so that at least the true 
sense and meaning of the original might be clouded with false glosses of saint- 
seeming deceivers; and that learning might not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers in church and colony, the Lord assisting our endeavours: 

«It is therefore ordered by this Court and the authority thereof, that every 
township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the num- 
ber of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages 
shall be paid either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabi- 
iants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who order the 
prudentials of the town shall appoint: Provided that those who send their children 
be not oppressed, by paying much more than they can have them taught for in 
other towns. 

“ And it is further ordered, That in every county town there shall be set up 
and kept, a grammar school for the use of the county, the master being able to 
instruct youths so far as they may be fitted for the college.” 

The “college” referred to is “the college at Cambridge.” Provision had been 
made by law for the maintenance of aw a at this institution as early as 1644, 
not indeed from the public treasury, but by contributions under the direction of 
the government. 

Additional provisions relating to schools, providing for their support and regu- 
lation, appear on the records occasionally, between the revision in 1672 and 1696, 
the Scotch era. 
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The seven past annual meetings have occupied three days each, 
generally including evening sessions or lectures. ‘They have been 
attended by gentlemen from most of the states of the Union, many 
of them distinguished and able advocates of education. Num. 
bers of these, and of others of the same character who have not 
appeared in zerson, have furnished labored and able essays on 
appropriate subjects, chiefly assigned by the Executive Committee ; 
many of which, after being read, have been published, and gratuitous- 
ly circulated by hundreds in separate pamphlets, or have enriched 
the pages of respectable magazines. Most of those which have 
been printed, may be found, either in part or in whole, in past vo- 
lumes of the Annals of Education, and several in the American 
Monthly Magazine. A number of others, well worthy of a general pe- 
rusal, remain in the hands of the Executive Committee, in con- 
sequence of the want of funds necessary for their publication. 

But it is desirable that it should be borne in mind, that one of the 
first objects which the Lyceum has in view, in all its plans and 
measures, is the incitement of good men to active labors. So far 
as this may be attained by the present meeting, so far will it be re- 
garded as successful ; and if it fail in any degree to attain this end, 
so far it may perhaps be considered as held in vain. 

There are many associations in this state such as are embraced 
in the broad definition of Lyceum, viz. library companies, reading, 
debating, literary, and scientific societies. Some of these will 
be recognized by persons present as the source of much benefit. 
But there is room, and there are opportunities here for a much 
wider diffusion of the spirit of association for public improvement. 

Those who are acquainted with the various obstacles to such 
plans as ours, which abound in other countries, even in the most 
enlightened of Europe, must unite in admiring the facilities which 
are offered in a state of things such as exists in Connecticut, where 
general intelligence, equality, and regular habits so far prevail, as 
to present a tempting field for the display of the true energy of a 
system of general co-operation for the advancement of knowledge 
and virtue. 

THEODORE DWIGHT, Jvn., 
1st corresponding Secretary of the 
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